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Whatever your driving conditions 
— climate — weather 
— temperature — altitude 


your car will run best on 


ETHYL GASOLINE 


There is nothing mysterious about Ethyl Gasoline. It is selected motor 
gasoline containing “ETHYL” fluid, the compound developed by Gen- 
eral Motors Research to take advantage of the higher compression 
created by carbon deposits or by advanced engine design. 





So effective is “ETHYL” fluid—a patented compound containing 
tetraethyl lead — that it takes less than a teaspoonful to a gallon of gaso- 
line to give your car a performance you have never known before. 


You get more power on hills and heavy roads, quicker acceleration, 
reduced gear-shifting and a cooler engine —and as for high compression 
engines, Ethyl Gasoline made them possible ! 


More than 1,000,000 car owners are now riding with Ethyl. And its 
price is merely the price of good gasoline plus the few extra pennies that 


the “ETHYL” ingredient costs. . 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION .- 25 Broadway, New York City 








ETHYL GASOLINE IS THE YARDSTICK BY WHICH OTHER GASOLINES ARE MEASURED. 
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Master of the Mighty 


Cautiously through the quiet harbor waters the 
ocean giant feels its way. The mighty engines which 
only a few hours before made man the master of 
rushing, mountainous seas have been stilled .. . 
Stilled, because their brute power, the victor of 
terrific onslaught, is not able by itself to bring the 
ship to its dock with safety. A little tug ‘eee 
the accurate control required is master of the mighty. 


In Industry, too, brute power is the servant of man 
only as long as he keepsit under close control. Elec- 
tric motors which crush rock to fine powder, which 
carry tons of steel to dizzy heights, which bend and 
shear cold metal with ease—that brute power 
turns destructive the moment it escapes control. 


Alert industrial plants and machinery builders, 
therefore, exercise careful choice in the purchase 
of Motor Control equipment. They specify Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control knowing that the decades 
of experience back of its design assure safety to 
motors and workmen with full efficiency from 
both. On every type of electric motor drive, the 
famous C-H <li te on the Motor Control, 
master of the mighty, is most valuable insurance. 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1213 St. Paul Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


CUTLER HAMMER 
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\ [ Prven Times The 
“Manpower of Industry 


Hidden Away In Electric Motors 


perme | motors » oe: te indus- 
tries today provide working capacity 
equal to 350 million workmen. That 
is more than 13 times the actual 
number of men employed. How 
effectively this army of “unseen” 
workers is used to bring down costs 
is determined by the care with 
which Motor Control is selected. 
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The Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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emberships 


are FREE 
LITERARY GUILD 





And Save You Half the Price 
of the Best New Books 


OW you can belong to a society en- 

gaged in selecting the best books from 
the presses of all publishers and sponsoring 
those no cultured American will care to 
miss. 

The many advantages of membership, 
the prestige of being associated with such 
a work, the actual cash saving on the price 
of new books, and all the other privileges 
enjoyed by members create the impression 
that the Guild is limited to wealthy patrons 
only! THIS IS NOT THE CASE! 

Membership in The Literary Guild is 
absolutely free. You can join today and 
begin at once to realize a considerable 
saving in actual cash on one of the leading 
books published each month in America. 

Carl Van Doren is Editor-in-Chief of the 
Guild’s Editorial Board which selects these 
books for you. 

You can now enjoy the distinction of 
being the first in your community to read 
the books that the nation will be discussing 
a few weeks later. 


Twelve Books a Year for 
the Price of Six 


Instead of the regular trade binding, 
which you will see everywhere, all Guild 
books are specially bound and stamped 
with the name of the organization. Books 
in the Guild binding on your shelves or 
tabletop stamp you as a person of cultivated 
taste in literature, a reader actively in- 
terested in this movement to promote the 
best in current books. 

Your satisfaction is assured. Mail the 
coupon at once for a detailed description of 
the Guild and the many advantages of 
membership to you. Your request for in- 
formation does not involve the slightest 
obligation. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 32A-TM, New York City 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 32A-TM, 
New York City 

I would like to know more about the Guild 
send me a copy of WINGS, without charge. 


You may 
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LETTERS 


O’Neill & Andreyev 


Sirs: 

On Feb. 12, 1914, a group of very young 
Russians, seated on a marble terrace above the 
sea (quite in Elinor Glyn’s best manner) dis- 
cussed every subject under the sun, including 
literature and its High Priest, Leonid Andreyev. 
On Feb. 12, 1928 (remembered as the birthday 
of one of them), a group of not-so-young 
Russians sat in an attic overlooking chimney 
pots (in the best starving-artist manner), and 
discussed art—or rather the lack of it—in the 
U. S.A. 

I spare you the translation of our remarks: 
they were not in the best lo-the-poor-immigrant 
manner. But at length I said—‘Oh well, God 
is merciful even to this benighted land. The 
mantle of our Andreyev has fallen upon Eugene 
O'Neill: while he lives and writes, U. S. A. 
may boast of a literature far beyond would-be 
psychological excursions into sordid Main 
Streets. I am expecting a new weekly magazine 
of news: possibly it may be less for ‘les 
cretins’ than the majority of the news press.” 

The next morning—Feb. 13—I got my first 
number of your Time. For the first time in 
my life I saw the pictured face of Eugene 
O'Neill: on my writing table was a . . . portrait 
of Andreyev. I placed my hand over the lower 
part of O'’Neill’s face, and our Leonid’s eyes 
confronted me, his fine brow and wave of dark 
hair (tidier, though). As to my hopeful expec- 
tation regarding Time it is more than sat- 
Me s + & 








S. H. MILorapovircH 
Cambridge, Mass. 








“Please Explain” 
Sirs: 

I may be obtuse, but I must say I fail to catch 
the meaning of the title under Senator Walsh’s 
picture this week (Time, March 12). You say 
he is “Mrs. Harriman’s helper’ when the article 
alongside says that Mrs. Harriman helped Aim. 
Please explain. 

FRANK R. OTIS 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Time, the newsmagazine, speeding to 
press like a newspaper, committed a typo- 
graphical error which apologies cannot 
erase. The caption should have read: 
“Mrs. Harriman helped.”—Eb. 


——@ 


Void of Humor 


Sirs: 

Is it possible that you could expect any dog 
fancier to subscribe for or advertise in a maga- 
zine that could countenance or publish such an 
ignorant, derisive, misleading article as appeared 
in your Sport column, Feb. 27 issue, under the 
caption of “Putting on the Dog’? 

It is even void of humor, the only thing that 
could possibly have excused its appearance in 
print, and contains only enough of official data 
to make it more insidiously poison to the 





Time, published weekly by Time, Inc., at 731 
Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. Editorial Rooms, 
Advertising Department and General Offices, 25 
W. 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Circulation 
Office, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Editors: Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough, John S. Mar- 
tin, Wells Root, Myron Weiss. Weekly Con- 
tributors: Elizabeth Armstrong, Niven Busch, 
Noel F. Busch, John Farrar, Priscilla Hobson, 
Peter Mathews, Peter Vischer, S. J. Woolf. 

Subscription rate, one year, in the U. S. and 
possessions, Cuba, Mexico and South America, 
$5; Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6. Correspond- 
ence pertaining to subscriptions and changes of 
address should be sent to Roy E. Larsen, Cir- 


culation Manager, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 25 W. 45th Street, New York 
City. 
Entered as second-class matter Jan. 21, 1928, 
at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act 
of March 3, 1879. 






your mirror says 


‘Coated Tongue’ 
.. theres trouble ahead/ 


you remember the physician’s first words 
when you call him in—“Let me see your 
tongue.” 

He knows that almost invariably the furry 
tongue, and the unpleasant breath that go with 
it, warn of intestinal stoppage, the real cause 
of many, many ills. 

People who want to keep fit know this too. 
So there’s a fine health habit growing up 
among them—each morning they look at the 
tell-tale tongue. When it is coated they take a 
refreshing, sparkling draft of Sal Hepatica, the 
approved effervescent saline. 

Sal Hepatica promptly and gently rids the in- 
testines of the products of waste the natural 
way — by releasing the secretions of water in 
the intestines. 

When you take Sal Hepatica, gone are the 
headaches—the feeling of fatigue,—and all 
the other enervating symptoms of intestinal 
sluggishness. 

Sal Hepatica not only corrects intestinal stop- 
page—it is beneficial, too, in the treatment of 
rheumatism, hyper-acidity, colds, biliousness, 
and disorders of the liver and kidneys. 

For Sal Hepatica contains the same health- 
giving salines as the waters of the famous 
European spas where so many people yearly 
go to “‘take the cure.” 

And just as you drink the waters at the spas, 
you take Sal Hepatica half an hour before 
your meals, Simply dissolve it in a glass of 
water—you will like its bubbling, sparkling 
qualities—its bracing tang. 

Take Sal Hepatica when you need it. It 
is helping to keep millions lof people inter- 
nally clean and free of the poisons of waste. 

| _ Send for our free booklet that explains more 
fully how Sal Hepatica corrects intestinal 
stoppage and relieves other common ills. 


Please address BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 
Dept. C 38, 71 West St, N. Y. C. 


Sal Ge 
Hepatica 
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Is it merely a beautiful ornament or 


is it an accurate and dependable timepiece? 


Your jeweler’s answers to these 


six questions will tell you. 


Your jeweler tenderly places an 
exquisite wrist watch across your 
arm... You murntur your admi- 
ration as you finger and fondle it 
...And then a doubt interrupts 
your thrill. 


Can this tiny and gorgeous adorn- 
ment really be as practical as it is 
avtiful? 


at 


be 


You need not remain in doubt... 
The truth — the 


is yours if you 


whole truth — 
ask the jeweler 


the following six questions: 
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A 7-jewel ELGIN movement 
in a gold-filled case, with sil- 


Tiny gems stud the 


vered dial Price $35. 


Copyright ELGIN , 1928 


» white solid 
gold case of this unfailing 
ELGIN movement. . 


[1] Is it guaranteed to give 
satisfactory service; not only by 
the dealer but by its maker? 
[2] If so, has its maker been in 
business long enough to prove 


the worth of his guarantee—say 


an accident, while in a foreign 
country or in a small, remote 
place, can this watch be easily 
and economically repaired by 
any local jeweler ? | 4] Are its 
parts standardized and carried 
by jewelers throughout the world? 
[5] Are its dimensions such 
that it is as practical as it is 
beautiful? [6] Can the dealer 
recall instances where this make 


of watch has served faithfully 


DEVIANT AOAESIOEAAEYINEYIONEYA 


for many, many years? 





- $150, 





half a century? [3] In case of 


If it’s an Elgin ... you'll get defi- 
nite and decisively favorable an- 


swers to all six questions. 


Sponsored by a watch company 
which has uninterruptedly made 
fine watches for more than sixty 
years, an Elgin is not alone 
guaranteed to be an accurate 
timekeeper ... but its service is 


guaranteed by Elgin jewelers in 


every part of the universe. 
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1 solid gold case, in u hite 
or green tone; 15-jewel ELGIN 
Price $60. 


Chastely engraved is the 
white gold case of 
this li-jewel ELGIN 


movement $00. 


movement 


An ELGIN movement of 17 
jewels in a 1\4-karat gold-filled 
case . . Price $50, (All prices 
are slightly higher in Canada). 








This BOOKLET 
Should be on Your Desk 


contains the statements of nationally-known manufacturers who 
ate serving the Pacific Coast and the countries of the Far East 
more efficiently and economically from Oakland (or the industrial 


area of Alameda County) than would be possible from any other 
point in the eleven western states. 


FACTS, rather than FANCIES 


In this booklet-—“We Selected Oakland”—are solid, meaty facts written 
by the heads of industries operating in this district. This booklet is written 
by hard-headed business men for sales managers, board chairmen, directors, 
and other business executives, who require facts rather than fancies; facts 
established through actual experience in manufacturing, selling and dis- 
tributing merchandise of many kinds in the Pacific Coast territory. 

If you are interested in increasing sales West of the Rockies and in the 
countries bordering the Pacific Ocean, instruct your secretary to send for a 
copy now. Your copy is waiting, ready for mailing; all it needs is your 
name and address. 


Ch eyg-rexios read this booklet and found the reasons why man- 

ufacturers of commodities ranging from bar candy to huge 
tractors “Selected Oakland,” a detailed industrial survey will be prepared, if 
you so desire, without cost or obligation. 


Send now for ‘We Selected Oakland,’’ 
it deserves a place on your desk, 


Write InduStrial Department 
Oakland Chamber of Commerce , Oakland, California 


or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles Pleasanton San Leandro 
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uninitiated in its apparent effort to condemn the 
dog, the exhibitor and the bench show, and 
since the owners of the kennels you have listed 
are good sports and real lovers of the dog, you 
may be assured that they will feel the same 
about this article, uninteresting to the sportsman 
and misleading to the public. 

Nor do I see how it could be possible for any- 
one attending the Madison Square Show to fail 
to observe the magnificent setting; almost 
faultless management; unprecedented attendance; 
the wonderful collection of highly bred, superbly 
conditioned and groomed animals enthusiastically 
handled, in many instances, by some of Amer- 
ica’s most representative men and women who 
cannot be fittingly termed “haggard, dirty or 
inarticulate.” 

The impression conveyed by said article is 
one of a meaningless, evil-smelling chaos of ugly 
beasts, cruelly handled by ill-bred people. 

F. T. HunTINGTON. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

itll eis 
Beagles 


Sirs: 

In your Feb. 27, 1928 issue p. 24 under 
SPorRT your correspondent was not very ob- 
servant or informed. Meadow Lark Fearnot 
is a lady beagle not a gentleman and it is 
most doubtful if she would have “enjoyed biting 
a small girl who sat” etc., as whatever their 
faults may be it is hard to find more docile 
creatures than beagles. I speak from experience, 
having a pack of twelve couples (one of which 
got “best beagle—under 13” at this show). 

We subscribe to over a dozen magazines but 
Time is the only one I read. It is great. 


Wo. Newson ELy, Jr. 
Original Subscriber 
Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 


" 
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No Women, No Quibbles 


Sirs: 

I doubt whether there is a single Jady or 
gentlewoman among your readers who was not 
deeply offended by the article in your last issue 
concerning, ‘““women who measure off the scale of 
happiness in units of jewels, cash and fame.” 

If such creatures indeed exist, they are cer- 
tainly mere “women” and should have no place 
in a magazine for the home, school and family, 
such as Time. “Brazen” is the good old 
fashioned adjective which I would unhesitatingly 
apply to the picture of the “Dolly” or Deutsch 
sisters with which you illustrate the story to 
which I object. No doubt you are right that 
they seem “worth while” to old King Christian 
of Denmark, but why give such “women” any 
place in TimME? 

Furthermore my religious convictions (and 





| even my common sense) are affected by your 


quotation from Mr. Sunday, the evangelist, to 
the effect that God answers every prayer, but 
may answer “Yes,” “No,” or “Wait.” This is 
an unworthy quibble upon the meaning of 
“answer,” much like those from which our 
President suffered when he carelessly used the 
word “choose.” 
Let us have no more “women” and no quibbles 
in TIME, 
Mary RutTcers Car 
(Mrs. Max tir Car) 
Baltimore, Md. 





Ready to Die 


Sirs: 

I received my first copy of Time in the 
morning mail. 

I was enjoying the news as portrayed until 
I came to p. 10, your article on the Ku Klux 
Klan—which I read and reread. 

I have been a member of the much abused 
Klan for years, and I expect to be a member 
as long as I live and the need for such an or- 
ganization in these United States exists. I have 
never received any financial benefit from my 
membership; on the contrary it has cost me a 
considerable sum to attend the various meetings, 
etc. The only benefit received by myself has 
been the strengthening of my patriotism, my 
love of Country and God. 

I do not know your religious affiliations, nor 
do I care about them. But, I do know that 
you are grossly mistaken in the article above 
referred to. The name of the organization has 
not been changed, and I never expect to see it 
changed. The Klan is simply following the 
course originally planned for it—but you and 
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the likes of you, through ignorance or prejudice 
are trying to kill an undying organization of 
American born white citizens, who are as much 
entitled to organize as any other block of people 
in the Country, and certainly more so than a 
lot of them. 

Every knock is a boost—keep it up, but you 
can discontinue my subscription to Time. 

JAMEs L. MILSTEAD 

Dahlgren, Va. 

Born in and ready to die for the United States 

of America. 

Publish if you dare. 


— 
Lindbergh’s Church 


Sirs: 
Will you please tell me what church Col. 
Lindbergh is a member of? 
ANNE HoLMEs 
Asheville, N. C. 


Col. Lindbergh is a member of the 
Lutheran Church.—Ep. 


——@>——_—— 


Republican Louisianan 


Sirs: . 

Time, “Louisianan Governor:” ‘Republicans 
being as scarce in Louisiana as frogs in the 
Sahara.” 

This flippant sarcasm is not relished by the 
Republicans of Louisiana. The statement does 
not agree with the records. Mr. Harding re- 
ceived 38,000 out of 87,000 polled and Mr. 
Coolidge 35,000 of 92,000 votes cast. (Approx.) 

Political history was made at Alexandria, La. 
on Jan. 20 when the Republican State Conven- 
tion unanimously indorsed Mr. Hoover for the 
Republican nomination—NOT A LINE in Time 
about this important event. 

Should Hoover and Al Smith be nominated, 
Louisiana will go REPUBLICAN. 

AsHLEY HAzaArp PERRY 

Coushatta, La. 


sdaciallpinien 
Chose to Retire 


TIME INC 

OKLAHOMANS RESENT CALLING 
ROBERT L OWEN A LAME DUCK HE 
WOULD HAVE BEEN UNOPPOSED FOR 
REELECTION BUT CHOSE TO RETIRE 
SENATOR OWEN IS THE ACKNOWL- 
EDGED AUTHOR OF AMERICAS MOST 
CONSTRUCTIVE LEGISLATION THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE ACT YOU ARE RIGHT 
HE WOULD BE TOWERING AS SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY OR AS PRESI- 
DENT 

EDWARD P BOYD 
Addle-Pated ? 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Feb. 27 you devote almost an 
entire page to showing how easily New York re- 
porters were fooled by press-agent Strouse. You 
accuse the newspapers of jumping at the chance 
to heap free advertising upon his client. 

Yet you give four per cent of your news space 
to the same thing, only doing it better. Have 
your editors become addle-pated? You denounce 
with gusto the mistake of the daily press but are 
not satisfied until you have advertised Mlle. 
Roseray and par-boiled reporters for two and a 
half columns. 

If this is not an unsurpassed piece of blatantly 
asinine braying combined with free publicity, I 
should like to see its better. Being a new sub- 
scriber I wait in hopes for some future master- 
pieces. 


Epwarp A. HINE 
Hoboken, N. J. 


— 
Four Years’ Loaf 
Sirs: 

Since the roommate is a subscriber to your 
excellent magazine and since I believe in getting 
all I can for nothing, I am an avid reader of 
Tie. Temporarily, at least, we are on a four 
years’ loaf in college and have found that Tre, 
with its conciseness, adds materially to our gen- 
eral information on the world in general without 
detracting from hours of loafing. If professors 
and Chapel speakers all took Time and followed 
its example of copious brevity in their lectures, 
college would be a lovely place to live in. ... 


ARTHUR H. Lawson 
Middlebury, Vt. 








BURIED TREASURE! Romance 
clings to it from the days of 
Blackbeard, Avery, Ringrose, 
Tew, Hornigold. ... useless, 
unproductive, lost wealth 





the communitys buried treasure 


Natural gas, buried deep 
in the earth and available 
as needed, is wealth to 
every community within 
its radius. It constitutes 
three-fourths of all the 
gas burned in the United 
States. 


The money value of nat- 
ural gas produced in 
1926 is estimated at 
$300,000,000, an increase 
of over 100 per cent in 
eight years. Its increas- 
ing use among millions 
of consumers is due to 
its low cost, high heat 
value, convenience and 
reliability. 


Write for descriptionof the securitiesof 
the American Natural Gas Corporation 





G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 
LADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
2s South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 231 South La Salle St. 548 South Spring St. 
MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 


McKnight Building Spitzer Building Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Building 
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OU know, that regard- 

less of a man’s earning 

power his financial 
position is finally determined by 
the results he gets from the in- 
vestment of his money. To get 
the best results requires certain 
specific, definite things. In the 
first place, a program that is 
sound for one man is not for an- 
other. Age, dependents, business 
prospects, amount of capital and 
many other considerations are 
involved. 


The starting point is to take stock of 
all these personal factors. Secondly— 
after this has established the type of 
securities you should own—how much 
in bonds, how much in preferred and 
common stocks—the question arises as 
to what these securities should be, 
specifically. Thirdly, and this, too, is 
vital to full success; when should you 
buy? For instance, is it a good time 
right now? 


To sum up and analyze your personal 
status, to post yourself and keep posted 
on business conditions, money rates, 
security trends and special circum- 
stances affecting a company or indus- 
try, and lastly, to select the most de- 
sirable individual stocks and bonds 
would seem nearly impossible for an 
individual. It is. Neither time nor 
sources of information are adequate. 


Which are you doing ? 


So, most men, if they will stop to con- 
sider it, will realize they are doing one 
of two things; speculating (buying and 


OU. 


O 





stocks” 


. . +» or do you invest to keep 
your capital safe and to secure 
| 4 better -than-average income? 





selling on tips, advice of friends, news 
items or what not) or investing con- 
servatively (government bonds, muni- 
cipals, old line preferred stocks). The 
vast majority of speculators /ose money 
eventually. They may profit this year 
or next, but eventyally instead of an 
income return they show a capital Joss. 
The conservative investor, on the 
other hand, must be content with 4%, 
5% or 6%...not a large return, surely. 





A SPECIAL PLAN 


As the size of an investment account 
increases, so do its complexities. It is 
self evident that personal attention is 
valuable to all investors. Increasingly 
so, the large account should have dif- 
ferent; more highly individualized con- 
sideration if it is to be fully productive. 


That is the reason why Brookmire’s 
not only urges personal consultation 
to all clients, but also has a special 
supervisory plan for those whose capi- 
tal is around the $25,000 mark or 
higher. If this is of interest to. you, 
will you indicate it when sending for 
information about Brookmire Service. 





Facts... not guesswork 
are behind these results 


Official reports of Brookmire recom- 
mendations for 1926 and for 1927 have 
been given wide publication. (In the 
event you have not seen them, the 
coupon will bring you the complete 
record). Both years show extremely 
high records of profits. This is con- 
clusive evidence of the value of Brook- 


mire Service, for one reason only; these 
reports are typical of results secured 
from Brookmire Service year after 
year, for nearly a quarter century. 


In view of these facts we think it is 
only good business for you to know 
something of the scope and field of 
Brookmire Service, cal ales it offers 
that you can use. 


What Purpose? 


Briefly, the Brookmire purpose is to 
enable careful, intelligent individuals 
to secure with safety a better-than-aver- 
age return from their capital, whether 
it be $5,000 or $1,000,000. The degree 
to which we have been able to carry 
out this purpose is indicated by the 
fact that the number of Brookmire 
clients has steadily increased, and that 
thousands of individuals and institu- 
tions are renewing their subscriptions 
year after year. There can be but one 
reason—they find it pays. 

More complete information than can 
be given in this space is available. We 
shall be glad to forward it without 
obligation upon receipt of the coupon. 


! 

H al 

| Please send me: (1) description of |! 
your Service; (2) complete listof 1926 ; 
| and 1927recommendations; (3) your | 
| latest bulletins advising us what to } 
| do now. TM-LX: | 
| 
| 
| 
! 
1 
| 
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BROOKMIRE 


Investment Counsellors for Nearly a Quarter Century 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


@ The Great Smoky Mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee loomed twice in 
the news last week—once when five Rocke- 
feller millions were bestowed upon them 
to help make them a national park (see p. 
12), and again when White House whispers 
said that President Coolidge might spend 
his summer vacation on a southern emi- 
nence with the Great Smokies for his 
western horizon. Philip S. Henry of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., had offered President Coolidge 
the use of “Zealandia,” the Henry mansion 
on Beaucatcher Mountain. 

@ Apparently indifferent to the nation- 
wide suspicion that had just attached 
itself to one of the guests, President Cool- 
idge attended a dinner—last of its kind 
this season—given for him by Secretary 
of Labor James John Davis & Mrs. Davis. 
Among the guests were Senator Capper of 
Kansas, Mr. & Mrs. Haley Fiske (Metro- 
politan Life Insurance), Mr. & Mrs. Ed- 
ward Hines (Evanston, IIl., lumber), Alex- 
ander Pollock Moore and Will H. Hays 
(see p. II). 

@ Peru having raised no objection, Presi- 
dent Coolidge appointed Alexander Pol- 
lock Moore, hearty Pittsburgher, to suc- 
ceed Miles Poindexter of Seattle as U. S. 
Ambassador at Lima (see p. 29). 

@ Many a bill received President Cool- 
idge’s signature during the week—includ- 
ing the Alien Property Bill and _ the 
measures to allow Col. Lindbergh to re- 
ceive foreign decorations, and to authorize 
the Postmaster-General in letting contracts 
for air mail to foreign countries. 

@ Mrs. Coolidge returned to Washington 
from Northampton, Mass., where her 
mother, Mrs. Lemira Goodhue, was 
stronger but not fully recovered from pro- 
tracted influenza. 

@ Whang! Crack! Crash! Crumple! At 
4 o'clock one morning, an automobile 
driven by one Abe Schnider, Washington 
night-hawk, careened into and through the 
iron entrance gate at the southwest corner 
of the White House grounds. Abe 
Schnider’s girl friends, terrified but unhurt, 
crept out to squeak and whisper over the 
damage. Rueful, Mr. Schnider rubbed his 
head. Watchmen soon haled the gate- 
crashers to court. Later in the morning 
Abe Schnider called at the White House. 
He was told that the White House’s occu- 
pant and custodian would bring no charge 
against him if he would replace the bent 
gate. Grateful, fatigued, Mr. Schnider 
deposited $100 with the Director of Pub- 
lic Works, then retired. 


Candidates’ Row 


Mr. Willis. Goaded by the pro-Hoover 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, of which 
there are six in Ohio, Candidate Willis 


On10’s WILLIS 
Chain v. Middle Class. 


enlivened the week by crying out at Co- 
lumbus: “In these times we hear much 
of chains—chain broadcasting, chain mo- 
tion pictures, chain stores, chain newspa- 
pers, chains in international trade. The 
fact is, under the chain system... the 
great middle class of our people face all 
the time greater difficulties in maintain- 
ing its independent existence. . . . Since 
when has the Republican Party come to 
the place where its candidates are to be 
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dictated by a chain of newspapers that 
have never supported the Republican 
ticket ?” 

Mr. Hoover. The Chicago Tribute 
beckoned. The New York Herald-Tribune 
pushed. The Scripps-Howard press coaxed 
and clamored and, more compelling than 
any of these, the Springfield Republican, 
a Bible to many Republicans, issued a fiat, 
citing 16 reasons. The last day ap- 
proached, the next-to-last day arrived, and 
that evening Candidate Hoover did it— 
authorized the filing of his name to fight 
Senator Watson for Indiana’s delegates as 
he was already fighting Senator Willis for 
Ohio’s. 

In one sense, Senator Watson’s “candi- 
dacy” for the Republican nomination is 
even more curious than the Willis phe- 
nomenon. Senator Watson’s reputation is 
extremely unsavory. The Springfield Re- 
publican’s 16 reasons for a Hoover cam- 
paign in Indiana were references to 16 
members of the Watson political crew who 
have been indicted for crookery in the 
past four years. But, unlike pompous 
Senator Willis, easy-going Senator Wat- 
son has no pretensions beyond those of a 
“favorite son.” His game is simply to herd 
the Indiana delegates for delivery to his 
good friend Vice President Dawes or for 
barter with other big G. O. P. traders at 
the convention. Candidate Lowden did 
not file in Indiana, and therefore, since 
Lowden admirers realize that a vote for 
Lowden is virtually a vote for Dawes any- 
way, the Watson support in Indiana will 
be a Watson-Lowden-Dawes vete—really 
more significant for Candidate Hoover to 
beat, if he can, than the Willis vote in 
Ohio. 

To suppose that Candidate Hoover was 
beckoned, pushed, coaxed or ordered into 
Indiana by Republican newspapers or by 
his own disapproval of the Watson régime, 
would, however, be foolish. More and 
more a political technologist, he did not 
enter Indiana until convinced by Publisher 
Oscar G. Foellinger of the Fort Wayne 
News-Sentinel that there really was a 
chance of winning 17 or more Indiana 
delegates from Senator Watson. The In- 
diana primary law provides that whoso- 
ever wins a majority of the delegates, 
wins all, and Indiana’s delegates total 33. 

Smith v. Walsh. South Dakota, ad- 
jacent to the home State of Candidate 
Walsh (Montana), held Democratic and 
Republican State conventions last week. 
The Republicans unanimously endorsed a 
Lowden-Dawes ticket. The Democrats 
voted on Smith v. Walsh. Result: Smith, 
43.876; Walsh, 41,213. 

Mr. Woollen. So quietly that citizens 
of other States scarcely heard him, Banker 
Evans Woollen of Indianapolis formal- 
ized his candidacy for the Democratic 
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nomination by filing for the Indiana _pri- 
mary. 

Mrs. Wilson. In Berlin, Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson was nominated for the Vice 
Presidency on the Democratic ticket by 
the Vossische Zeitung as follows: “Her 
candidacy would be of first importance to 
the entire feminine world. She of all 
women should be experienced in govern- 
mental affairs. She was rated almost as 
a prophetess by her husband. The most 
important argument against feminine pres- 
idency is the question whether a woman 
President would be even conceivable dur- 
ing war time. However, Americans’ love 
of sportsmanship leads them to take big 
risks.” 

Democratic Debt. In Washington, 
Chairman Clem L. Shaver of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee made known 
that he had been informed by Jesse Hol- 
man Jones, director of Democratic finance, 
that their party was extricated from the 
$224,000 debt remaining from the Davis 
campaign of 1924, and, moreover, stood 
$250,000 to the good. Among those con- 
tributing: Jesse Holman Jones and 
Thomas Fortune Ryan, $50,000 each; 
Howard Bruce, Rogers Caldwell, Sam W. 
Fordyce, John W. Davis, Frank L. Polk, 
$10,000 each; Clem L. Shaver, Cyrus H. 
McCormick, James W. Gerard, $2,500 
each; Edward N. Hurley, Owen D. Young, 
Henry Morgenthau, $2,000 each; Melvin 
A. Traylor, Silas H. Strawn, Norman E. 
Mack, $1,000 each. 

Serious Senator William E. Borah, 
himself no candidate, last week came down 
hard on all soft spoken candidates and the 
porous policies of their parties. At a meet- 
ing before the Idaho State Society of 
Washington, he rapped: 

“-. . The most demoralizing and cor- 
rupting instrumentality in American poli- 
tics is that of great political parties 
deliberately maneuvering and sidestepping 
with reference to questions of great public 
interest. 

“The people are not indifferent to these 
public questions. They are baffled and dis- 
couraged because they cannot get them 
squarely and fairly presented. .. . 

“A candidate who has no views upon 
public questions is unfit, a candidate who 
has views and is afraid to state them is 
unsafe. A voter is entitled to an opportun- 
ity to record his vote in accordance with 
his conviction and it is impossible to do 
that unless the issues are fairly presented. 

“IT presume every Republican has of late 
suffered a deep sense of humiliation. The 
awful conditions which have been revealed 
to the voters of the party are as indefensi- 
ble as they are intolerable. The modern 
system of avoiding issues which would in- 
terest the people and then depending upon 
organization and money to work up an ar- 
tificial interest, together with manipulated 
and managed conventions, have borne 
fruit.” 

Then, with a spirited spurt, he finished: 

“It is time to try another system. Give 
the people issues and you will not need to 
sell your soul for campaign funds. Give 
the voters policies squarely presented and 
you will not have to mortgage the future 
action of the party to concession-hunters.” 





©Harris & Ewing 
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THE CONGRESS 
The House Week 
Work Done. Last week the U. S. Rep- 


resentatives : 

@ Passed a bill appropriating $12,964,950 
to improve housing conditions in the 
Army; sent it to the Senate. 


—— 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. Last week the U. S. Sen- 
ators: 
@ Ratified the arbitration treaty with 
France. 
@ Passed Senator Pittman’s bill to ex- 
empt short-line railroads from that clause 
in the Transportation Act which requires 
railroads to pay one-half their profits 
above 6% to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission; sent it to the House. 
@ Voted 10 to 7 in committee to reject 
the renomination of John Jacob Esch to 
the Interstate Commerce Committee. 


o——_ 





The Seventicth 

Last week, three months after it met, 
the 7oth Congress had the aspect of a 
thoroughly political Congress, which is 
what any truly professional Congress is 
expected to be in a presidential year. Its 
routine work was pretty well out of the 
way, but matters of intimate consequence 
to citizens, and therefore of private 
anxiety to Congressmen, were in a state of 
turmoil which portended a legislative jam 
when it comes time for the Congress to 
adjourn in June. 

Work Done. The first thing the 7oth 


Congress did in December was to make 
amends for things left undone in the fili- 
bustering 609th Congress, by passing a 
Deficiency Bill of appropriations to pay 
the back bills of assorted Government 
branches. Also, the House shoved along 
to the Senate with dutiful promptitude, 
appropriation bills to run the Government 
until July 1, 1929. By last week all but 
two of the ten Departments, and most of 
the independent bureaus, had been pro- 
vided for. The two Departments yet to 
be provided for were Agriculture and the 
Navy and last fortnight the Agriculture 
moneys ($143,000,000) were voted by the 
House. 

The one other large piece of legislation 
passed by both houses was the Alien 
Property Bill, to return or pay for seizures 
made eleven years ago. This measure 
carried riders increasing various clerical 
salaries, which irked President Coolidge, 
but not seriously enough to invite a veto. 
It was signed last week. 

For the fourth time in five years, the 
Senate passed Senator Norris’s common- 
sensical resolution to amend the Constitu- 
tion so that Congress, including newly- 
elected members, would meet on a set 
date (Jan. 2) each year and remain seated 
until its business is finished, instead of 
making new Congressmen wait 13 months 
to be seated and adjourning on March 4 
every other year, as now; also, so that the 
President would take office Jan. 15 instead 
of March 4. Last week the House hemmed 
and hawed as usual over this attack on 
“lame duck” sessions and modified Sena- 
tor Norris’s resolution beyond recognition. 
Then, as usual, it voted down the whole 
proposal. “Lame duckery” will continue. 
Representative La Guardia of New York 
promptly filed a bill to abolish “lame duck- 
ery” without amending the Constitution. 

Both houses passed, and President Cool- 
idge signed, a measure providing some 100 
millions for new Federal buildings here 
and there throughout the land. For build* 
ings in the District of Columbia, funds 
were authorized in a separate bill. 

Work Half-Done. Outstanding upon 
the 70th Congress’s list of good intentions 
when it met were eight measures, varying 
from a flood control outlay to radio legis- 
lation. Of these eight intentions, four had 
been debated, three passed by one or other 
of the houses and five not yet acted upon 
by either house, up to last week. The half- 
done work was as follows: 

Tax Relief. The House passed a Rev- 
enue Act before Christmas, to cut taxes 
by 289 millions, which was some 65 mil- 
lions more thar the Administration 
thought safe. So soon as the measure 
reached him, Chairman Smoot of the 
Senate Finance Committee, dutiful Ad- 
ministration man, pouched it and an- 
nounced that the Senate would wait until 
mid-March, for tax-talk. To complicate 
tax reduction, Senator McMaster from 
South Dakota evinced his friendship for 

farmers by promising to tack upon the 
Revenue Act his rider-resolution, which 
was passed by the Senate, declaring for 
downward revision of the tariff. Other- 
wise, the chief tax issues among Demo- 
crats, G. O, P. and Progressives, centre 
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on the amount of relief to be afforded cor- 
porate incomes; upon repeal of the in- 
heritance tax (G. O. P. pro); upon repeal 
of the automobile tax (Democrats & 
Progressives, pro); and upon reduction 
in the “medium brackets” ($18,000 to 
$65,000) of individual income tax (G. 
O. P., pro). 

Shipping. Whether or not, and how, 
to keep the Government in the shipping 
business, or to extricate it; and at the 
same time, how to nurture a private mer- 
chant marine, had been national questions 
long before the 7oth Congress came into 
being. The Senate was first to voice its 
current solution. Last month it passed 
Senator Jones’ bill, requiring a unani- 
mous vote of the U. S. Shipping Board to 
part the U. S. from any of its seagoing 
white elephants. Expecting opposition in 
the House and a veto from President 
Coolidge, Senator Jones tacked this bill, 
too, to the Revenue Act, which will be 
the kingpin when late-session log-rolling 
begins. In the House, the Jones bill was 
promptly sidetracked while Representative 
White of Maine brought out a bill to ex 
pedite the sale of Government-owned ships 
and to assist private operators with con- 
struction loans at low interest rates, with 
mail subventions, with Government in- 
surance. 

Radio. The Congress not having acted, 
the Federal Radio Commission, set up 
last year to spend a twelvemonth assign- 
ing wavelengths and generally regulating 
the national ether, technically ceased to 
exist last fortnight. Should the Commis- 
sion not be resuscitated, ether regulation 
would presumably revert to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Accused of not know- 
ing or doing its business and of discrim- 
inating in favor of the high-power 
stations of eastern cities, the Commission 
was practically disgraced, but the Senate 
passed a bill by Senator Watson to extend 
its life another year, with enlarged powers 
over nationwide networks and radio ad- 
vertising. Last week, in the House Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine, this bill was 
being pondered with a view to forcing the 
Commission to distribute licenses “more 
equitably.” The chief effect of the pro- 
posed House amendments would be to de- 
prive the oldest, biggest, richest stations, 
in Manhattan and Chicago, of the high 
wattages with which they now allegedly 
drown out smaller stations in far-off cities. 

Work Not Done. The five major 
measures much heard of but not acted 
upon up to last week are: 

Flood Control. Directly affecting the 
Treasury, and therefore the degree of 
wise tax reduction, is the most pressing 
extra-budget item of all flood control in 
the Mississippi Basin. The Administra- 
tion’s $296,400,000 program, of which the 
States benefited were to pay $37,080,000, 
besides furnishing rights of way, was 
scrapped in February by the House Com- 
mittee on Flood Control and replaced by 
an expansive $473,000,000 program, to 
be borne entirely by the U. S. This 
measure President Coolidge promised to 
veto. Senator Jones of Washington then 
tried his hand at the problem and last 
fortnight introduced a $325,000,000 mea- 





©International 
Patriot GABALDON 
“In the name of God, Members of the 


American Congress ... !” 


(See col. 3) 


sure retaining the local-payment principle 
insisted on by President Coolidge but 
actually costing the States only some $12,- 
000,000. Since this bill did not affect 
tributaries of the Mississippi, many a Con- 
gressman, especially Arkansans, at once 
attacked it. Debates in both Houses 
pended, action remained far off. 

The Navy. Sparing on other outlays, 
the Administration advocated at Christ- 
mas time a bill to authorize 74 new ships 
for the Navy, to cost some $1,500,000,000 
including men and maintenance, over the 
next nine years. This program was chiefly 
one of replacement but pacific citizens 


objected so strenuously that the bill was . 


scrapped last month by the House Naval 
Affairs Committee and replaced by a 16- 
ship program to cost only some $264,- 
000,000, reserving to the President the 
power to suspend construction in case of 
another international disarmament con- 
ference. The House received this bill 
last fortnight but it had to wait its turn 
to be debated. 

Farm Relief. Even farther postponed, 
but far more controversial than the Navy 
program, is the latest reincarnation of the 
famed, aged McNary-Haugen bill. Sena- 
tor McNary last fortnight explained, and 
last week the Committee on Agriculture 
reported favorably, a draft modified to 
meet nine of President Coolidge’s last 
objections. The new bill calls for a $250,- 
000,000 revolving fund to be loaned by 
the Government to marketing associations 
to aid in selling surplus crops in an 
“orderly” way. Also, it would establish a 
Federal Farm Board to administer this 
fund and it removes all restrictions from 
the President in naming this Board’s 


members. Also, it makes the relief pro- 
visions applicable to all farm produce 
instead of only six “basic” commodities. 
But—and here the fight will arise as of 
yore—the bill retains, as an alternative 
method by which the Federal Farm Board 
would help market the surplus, the much- 
debated “equalization fee’—a percentage 
levied upon all producers of a crop in 
which there is a surplus, to be spent eking 
out a “fair price” for producers faced 
with a loss on that crop. Last week, while 
the Senate anticipated hot debate on 
Senator McNary’s bill, the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture was struggling to 
frame a similar compromise. 


Muscle Shoals. The future of the 
$51,000,000 U. S. power plant at Muscle 
Shoals on the Tennessee River in Ala- 
bama was as obscure as ever last week. 
In the Senate, the debate was on a reso- 
lution by Senator Norris providing that 
the U. S. keep the plant, operate it, sell 
the electricity to citizens for miles around. 
The Norris resolution also authorized the 
Secretary of Agriculture to use Muscle 
Shoals electricity in making nitrates for 
fertilizer, but the wording of the resolu- 
tion reflected an opinion that synthetic 
fertilizer processes are too costly. In the 
House, contrarily, a committee was dis- 
cussing a bill to lease Muscle Shoals to the 
American Cyanamid Co. Senator Norris 
attacked this bill from afar, warning that 
it was but a maneuver to put Muscle 
Shoals in the hands of power pirates. 
“You cannot make fertilizer cheap by 
passing a law and saying that fertilizer 
shall be cheap,” cried Senator Norris. 

Boulder Dam. Farther off than solu- 
tion of the Muscle Shoals deadlock was 
the Boulder Dam project on the Colorado 
River. Here more “power pirates” figured, 
but not as prominently. Congress was 
delaying action until the seven States 
drained and watered by the Colorado 
should agree among themselves what they 
want the U. S. to do. 


_ TERRITORIES 
Gabaldon’s Going 


While echoes of Governor General Stim- 
son’s inaugural speech still rang in the 
Philippine press, a short, swart, bald, 
bearded little man in Washington put fin- 
ishing touches on a speech of his own, sent 
it to the U. S. House of Representatives, 
caused his trunks to be packed and, with 
his wife, started for home. Governor Gen- 
eral Stimson had declared flatly his oppo- 
sition to Philippine independence in any- 
thing like the near future (Time, March 
12). The little man in Washington, 
Resident Commissioner Isauro Gabaldon 
of the Philippines, was resigning and going 
home, not only to keep independence senti- 
ment alive but to fan it up afresh as never 
before. 

Richest native of the islands, an able 
lawyer (trained in Spain), politically inde- 
pendent of such professional agitators as 
Manuel Quezon, Sergio Osmena and 
Manuel Roxas, Lawyer Gabaldon intended 
to play a lone hand as George Washington 
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of the Philippines. He planned, first of all, 
to see to it that his successor in Washing- 
ton should be appointed by the Filipino 
Senate and not by Governor General Stim- 
son. To effect this, he dated his resignation 
ahead to July 16, when the insular Senate 
will be in session. Secondly, he planned to 
enter the Filipino legislature on a straight 
Independence ticket. Thirdly, he said he 
would establish a newspaper to fight, slug 
for slug, the Stimson policy of introducing 
U. S. capital to the islands in a large way. 

It is customary for retiring Commis- 
sioners to address the U. S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. But Lawyer Gabaldon had so 
many harsh things to say that he thought 
it best simply to print his farewell in the 
Congressional Record because, as he said 
to the invisible Representatives in his in- 
troduction: “Personally, I love you one 
and all...I do not blame you indi- 
vidually, gentlemen of the House... I 
only wish that our fate were in your 
| ei eis 

The target of Lawyer Gabaldon’s attack, 
which historians called the most bellicose 
formal pronouncement ever made by a 
Filipino Commissioner in the 30 years the 
U. S. has governed the Territory, was 
“Powerful forces that you do not see .. . 
enormous sums of American capital.” 

“Every additional dollar of American 
investment there is an additional nail in the 
coffin of our independence,” he wrote. 
“. . . What frightens me as a Filipino is 
the knowledge that those American ‘cap- 
tains of industry’ who have millions in- 
vested in the Philippines are also heavy 
contributors to the campaign chest of the 
Republican Party. In the name of God, 
Members of the American Congress, I be- 
seech you to give us our independence 
before the Philippines, like the ‘Teapot 
Dome’ and the naval oil lands, are donated 
to campaign contributors whose mouths 
are watering for our golden natural re- 
sources.” 

After this purely political appeal, Law- 
yer Gabaldon settled down to cases. He 
flayed Katherine Mayo, the palpitant, 
middle-aged maiden lady from Manhattan, 
whose Jsles of Fear preceded her Mother 
India as a sensational best-seller, calling 
her a “vile propagandist” who had repre- 
sented as typical of the Philippines such 
“filth” as she could find in the “sewers.” 
He cited for inconsistency with the present 
Philippine policy of the U. S., many a 
glowing period on liberty and independence 
by President Coolidge, Charles Evan 
Hughes, Patrick Henry, Abraham Lincoln. 
He argued that the Philippines were ca- 
pable of economic independence, even if 
faced with a U. S. tariff wall, as suggested 
by the fact that smaller, poorer, less popu- 
lous and less literate republics are increas- 
ing their export trades far more rapidly 
than the paternalized Philippines. 

The insulting refusal of U. S. colonists 
to treat Filipinos as social and political 
equals when in their country was another 
grievance cited. 

“My experience of seven years as Resi- 
dent Commissioner in Washington,” con- 
cluded Lawyer Gabaldon, “has convinced 
me that the average member of Congress 
is too busy with affairs concerning his own 
country to give Philippine matters the 





IpAHO’s GOODING 
He signed his stuff. 


attention they must receive to be intelli- 
gently and fairly passed upon.” 

The legislation in question provides for 
increased salaries for the Governor Gen- 
eral and other officials and pay for ‘“ad- 
visers” desired by Governor General Stim- 
son in addition to his regular Cabinet. 
Lawyer Gabaldon’s objection was based 
in the familiar phrase, “Taxation without 
representation.” He thought the Philip- 
pine legislature, when it meets, should be 
allowed to pass on these expenditures of 
island taxes. In general, the Gabaldon 
revolt is against the dilatory, if not reac- 
tionary trend of U. S. Philippine policy 
since 1899, when Dr. Jacob G. Schurman, 
president of the first Philippine Commis- 
sion, construed the U. S. policy to be for 
“continuously expanding liberty to issue 
in independence.” 


LABOR 
Carbuncle 


Back in Washington from their inspec- 
tion of Pennsylvania’s bituminous social 
carbuncle, Senator Gooding and _ col- 
leagues of the Interstate Commerce sub- 
committee drew up chairs and summoned 
witnesses to put their investigation on pa- 
per, in formal style. The first witness 
was President John L. Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers. 

Police brutality, onerous anti-picketing 
injunctions, and the breakdown of the 
Jacksonville agreement were the burden 
of Mr. Lewis’ tale which rambled some- 
what under stress of emotion. President 
Coolidge’s letter to Mr. Lewis in Decem- 
ber 1925, was read into the record deplor- 
ing “the breaking of any contract,” ex- 
plaining why the U. S. could not intervene, 
referring the miners to the courts, pro- 
nouncing collective bargaining to be “a 
principle now accepted in American life.” 
Mr. Lewis repeated the miners’ charge 
that railroads, notably the Pennsylvania, 
had thumbscrewed the mine operators into 
thumbscrewing the miners. The names 
“Rockefeller” and “Mellon” occurred 


forcibly but somewhat extraneously, in 
Mr. Lewis’ speech. 

Carl E. Lesher, militant vice president 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., took the stand 
to answer questions fired by a mine union 
attorney. This colloquy dwelt chiefly on 
strike-breaking conditions at the mines, 
lurid with references to Pinkerton detec- 
tives, lewd Negroes’ criminal assaults on 
mine women. Mr. Lesher passed on to 
his chief, President John D. A. Morrow 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., responsibility 
for the company’s newspaper advertise- 
ments of last fortnight, which asserted 
that the investigating Senators were “prej- 
udiced.” Mr. Lesher said: “Perhaps we 
are unfortunate in that our material is 
prosaic and that of the other side is sensa- 
tional.” 

“There is nothing prosaic about abro- 
gating a contract,” snapped Senator 
Wheeler. The Pittsburgh Coal Company’s 
reasoning was that, though it agreed to pay 
union miners $7.50 per day, it did not 
agree to employ union miners any longer 
than it saw fit. It was employing non- 
union men before and after the signing of 
the agreement, with the unions’ knowledge. 
When it reduced the non-union men’s pay 
to $6 per day in 1925, and began replac- 
ing union men with non-union men it was, 
it claimed, “acting legally.” According to 
Miner Lewis, this action was taken by 
Operator Warden in an effort to make a 
good record after the company had passed 
a bad year under the direction of Richard 
B. Mellon. 

Presidents F. E. Herriman, of the Clear- 
field Bituminous Coal Corpn., Rembrandt 
Peale, of the Peale, Peacock & Kerr, and 
J. W. Searles, of the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Co., all testified that they had con- 
sidered the Jacksonville agreement, bitter 
bone of the whole contention, to be moral- 
ly as well as legally binding. President 
Horace F. Baker, of the Pittsburgh Ter- 
minal Co., has already testified the same 
(despite contradiction by his competitor, 
President Morrow), having established 
that his company kept the agreement, was 
not again called to the stand. 

Judgment. The Pittsburgh Coal Co.’s 
charge that the investigating Senators were 
“prejudiced” was not unnatural. Between 
the senators’ attitudes toward miners and 
operators, there was a marked difference 
betraying sympathy for the underdogs, 
suspicion for the upperdogs, and shock at 
the general horridness of what they saw 
in the coal fields. Inevitably mixed with 
these emotions was senatorial self-impor- 
tance and a consciousness that politically 
the investigation was a cynosure. Senator 
Gooding, who, as junior senator from 
Idaho, is thoroughly eclipsed most of the 
time by his ursine colleague, Senator 
Borah, was moved to speak forth like an- 
other Borah and even ignored what might 
have been expected of him in the way of 
professional etiquette by writing and sign- 
ing three “exclusive articles” for the Pitts- 
burgh Press in advance of his committee’s 
report to the Senate. The Gooding nature 
explained this. Born in England, he made 
his way as an immigrant boy in Idaho and 
raised a fortune in sheep. Stolid, four- 
square, unoriginal, he was a good conserva- 
tive Governor for Idaho in 1905-07, when 
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the state was worried about the I. W. W. 
He lacks the discrimination of his states- 
manlike colleague but what he sees within 
a few feet of his nose, he sees clearly, and 
names boldly. Thus, coming upon evi- 
dences of radicalism in the Pennsylvania 
morass, he roared: “We must choke the 
I. W. W. to death or see the gutters of our 
streets run knee-deep in blood.” And in his 
series for the Pittsburgh Press—for which 
he accepted no pay—he wrote: “There 
would be little left if that force were al- 
lowed to Russianize America—it threatens 


Womanhood, Motherhood, Christianity 
and our free institutions. The I. W. W. is 
making desperate attempts . . .” etc., etc. 


He also wrote: “Our committee is hope- 
ful that some legislation can bring pros- 
perity back to the coal industry .. . we 
Senators are put down here to be helpful, 
and we must regulate those establishments 
and industries that need to be regulated 
for the public interest. 

“This country is not going to be saved 
by the captains of industry. History shows 
that selfishness and greed have destroyed 
one government after another.” 

These and other Gooding pronounce- 
ments of Labor v. Wealth, were memo- 
rable because Senator Gooding, one of the 
wealthiest men in the whole wealthy Sen- 
ate, is known as a stand-pat Republican. 

When the Gooding subcommittee re- 
ported formally, it said it had found “se- 
rious” conditions but no starvation. It 
particularized about shooting, housing, 
filth, vermin, Negro strike-breakers, coal 
and iron police, demoralized eviction 
camps. It implicitly blamed the operators 
for letting such conditions arise. It called 
the miners courageous. It recommended 
that the coal industry be legislated back to 
prosperity. 

Remedies. Senator Gooding and Miner 
Lewis seemed agreed that the legislation 
required was amendment of the anti-trust 
laws to permit the operators to consolidate. 
Miner Lewis also asked an Interstate Com- 
merce Act amendment to prevent railroads 
from crushing operators and miners alike, 
by coal price depression. 


@ Bituminous operators of Indiana, IIli- 
nois and Iowa, anticipating a general strike 
when a current wage truce ends on April 1, 
jointly engaged John W. Davis as their 
chief counsel and negotiator at a reputed 
fee of $100,000 per annum. 
em 
Pullman Tips 


The longstanding fight of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters to elevate 
their profession from a status of menial 
service, for which the traveling public gives 
condescending “tips,” was lost last week. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
fusing to command the Pullman Co. to 
prohibit tipping, interpreted the porters’ 
plea as an effort to elevate something be- 
sides the status of their profession. “A 
consideration of the complaint in all its 
aspects,” said the Commission, “leads only 
to the conclusion that the real objectives 
sought are increased wages. ...” The 
Commission, as every interstate employer 
knows, has no power to regulate wages. 
The suitcase-carrying, berth-making, tip- 


taking brotherhood confabulated on a 
strike. 


HEROES 


Ace Turns Up 


The one & only U. S. Navy flier to 
qualify officially as an “ace” in the War 
was David Sinton Ingalls, a quizzical, 
shock-headed grand-nephew of William 





Davin SINTON INGALLS 
. will be kidding me.” 


“Everybody . . 


Howard Taft. He left his class at Yale 
to fly and was 18 years old when the 
Armistice was signed. Ace Ingalls went 
back to college with his decorations in his 
pocket and applied himself to the harder 
heroics of graduating and getting a law 
degree. Then he married, was twice a 
father, practiced law quietly in his native 
Cleveland, entered the Ohio legislature. 
Rich, he never returned to France; but 
proceeded, by interesting himself in all 
manner of local business and civic enter- 
prises, to make Cleveland ‘his world. Like 
many another War flier, he flew no more, 
though instinct obliged him to drive his 
automobile at unearthly speeds. 

Then, as with many another War flier, 
“air fever” once more laid hold of Ace 
Ingalls. Last week, news leaked out that 
he and Heraclio Alfaro, a Cleveland col- 
lege instructor formerly with the Glenn L. 
Martin aircraft company in Cleveland, 
were building a plane of secret design, 
trying to win the Guggenheim Founda- 
tion’s $100,000 prize for aeronautical 
progress. At the same time, people learned 
that Ace Ingalls was on his hometown 
Chamber of Commerce’s aviation commit- 
tee, helping to make Cleveland a bigger 
& better airport. Other retired fliers knew 
how Ace Ingalls felt when, quizzed by im- 
portunate newsgatherers about his new 
plane, he squinted, smiled and said: 

“Well, don’t say too much about that, 
for everybody in Cleveland will be kid- 
ding me about it. But I am awfully 
anxious to get back to flying again. It’s 
much safer than driving an automobile, at 


least for me. I'd feel safer flying a ship 


to Columbus* than driving a car. But 
you know how wives are—”’ 
CORRUPTION 
Juggled Bonds 
Another week’s dredging of the Oil 


Scandals produced proof of how Oilman 
Harry Ford Sinclair’s contributions to the 
G. O. P. in 1923, after a Republican cabi- 
net member had furtively enriched Sin- 
clair with the Teapot Dome lease, were 
camouflaged by the G. O. P. management. 
The star witness was James A. Patten, 
fellowtownsman of Vice President Dawes 
(Evanston, Iil.)—plainspoken, upstand- 
ing, oldtime “wheat king” of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

Mr. Patten appeared before the Senate 
Committee on Public Lands bursting with 
readiness to talk. He had, he felt, been 
duped by a man he called his friend. This 
was his story: 

In 1923, the late Fred W. Upham, then 
national G. O. P. treasurer, asked Mr. 
Patten to write out a check for $25,000 
to help meet the deficit incurred in the 
Harding campaign. He said he would give 
Mr. Patten $25,000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds in return. The deficit still amounted 
to six or eight hundred thousands, Mr. 
Upham told Mr. Patten. 

“My first impression,” testified Mr. 
Patten, “was that I was indignant and 
mad at the tremendous expense the Re- 
publican Committee had gone to.... 
I simply stormed and I am afraid I used 
bad language.” 

Mr. Patten explained that Mr. Upham 
had a “taking” way with him. Mr. Up- 
ham used to say to Mr. Patten: “I am 
the dearest friend you’ve got. I cost you 
the most money.” Mr. Patten, realizing 
that the deficit had to be met, handed 
over a check for $25,000. Mr. Upham said 
he would soon deliver the bonds. 

“The more I thought of it, the less I 
liked its appearance,’ Mr. Patten testi- 
fied. Why should Treasurer Upham dis- 
pose of bonds belonging to the G. O. P. 
so privately when there was a quick pub- 
lic market for them any day? Mr. Patten 
worried about it in bed that night, Next 
day he rid himself of these queer bonds 
by giving them as his subscription to the 
Evanston Hospital. 

Serial numbers on the Liberty Bonds 
thus used to obtain a cash contribution in 
Mr. Patten’s name, identified them last 
week as part of the $160,000 given by 
Sinclair to the G. O. P.—a sum which 
Treasurer Upham and his furtive col- 
league, onetime National G. O. P. Chair- 
man Will H. Hays, were at great pains to 
conceal. 

Satisfied that Mr. Patten had known 
nothing of the Sinclair-Hays-Upham mach- 
inations, Senator Walsh asked Mr. Pat- 
ten if he knew of other Chicagoans who 
had similarly been asked to give cash for 
Liberty Bonds. Mr. Patten knew of none 
such, but he spoke freely of other Chicago 
patrons of the G. O. P. He named William 
Wrigley, “who is in Chicago hardly one 


*Capital of Ohio, where the Legislature meets, 
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month out of the year,” and Arthur Cut- 
ten, another grain man. “I presume the 
McCormicks would come in that list,” 
Mr. Patten added. 

Senator Walsh, looking surprised and 
a little hurt, said: “I would suppose they 
contributed on the other side.” 

Mr. Patten: “Well, Cyrus calls himself 
a Democrat, but I don’t know. Cyrus is 
a Democrat, I guess, because he was born 
that way, but I think he votes the Repub- 
lican ticket about as often... . 

After Mr. Patten had stepped down, 
the Committee obtained more Chicago 
names from William V. Hodges, present 
G. O. P. treasurer, and prepared to sum- 
mon them. It also sought the late Mr. 
Upham’s secretary, one A. V. Leonard. 

Then came another jolt for slippery 
Will H. Hays. In the mass of testimony, 
the Committee came upon a memorandum 
bearing minute pencil notations. A micro- 
scope revealed four names: “Weeks,” 
“Andy,” du Pont,” “Butler.” Two of 
these names the Committee could under- 
stand. In his testimony Mr. Hays had 
mentioned sending $25,000 of Sinclair’s 
Liberty Bonds to the late John W. Weeks, 
at that time Secretary of War. Another 
$75,000 had gone to U. S. Senator Thomas 
Coleman du Pont, to meet a note due in 
Manhattan. Mr. Hays had not mentioned 
“Andy” or “Butler.” 


Said Senator Nye: 
Andy?’” 

The witness (a Manhattan cashier): “I 
have no idea who ‘Andy’ can be. I can 
think of no one known as ‘Andy.’” 

While the Committee awaited an ex- 
planation from William Morgan Butler, 
present G. O. P. chairman, Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew Mellon explained 
who “Andy” was. He had, he said, received 
$50,000 worth of Sinclair’s Liberty Bonds 
from Mr. Hays, who asked for $50,000 
cash in exchange. “Andy” said he had 
declined to have anything to do with the 
bonds, but contributed $50,000 outright. 
The investigators were sorry “Andy” had 
been so slow to disclose this additional 
light on the Hays-Sinclair performance, 
and invited him to come over from the 
Treasury Department to tell more about it. 

Chairman Butler telegraphed that he 
had never received any of Sinclair’s Lib- 
erty bonds from Mr. Hays. At the same 
time, Senator Borah published a letter 
that he had just written to Chairman But- 
ler: “. . . The Republican party received 
large sums . . . from Mr. Sinclair, which 
the Republican party cannot in honor and 
decency keep. . . . The whole transaction 
: had in view an ulterior and sinister 
purpose....I feel that this money 
should be returned to the source from 
which it came. We cannot in self-respect 
or in justice to the voters in the party 
keep it... . I venture the opinion that 
there are plenty of Republicans who will 
be glad to contribute from one dollar up 
to any reasonable sum, to clear their party 
of this humiliating stigma. 

Chairman Butler’s reply to Senator 
Borah was found “unsatisfactory” by the 
latter, who refused to publish it. Voters 
awaited further news of “this humiliating 


stigma.” 


“And who is 


POLITICAL NOTES 


“Graftocrat”’ 

John F. Hylan, famed for what he 
did not accomplish as Mayor of New York 
City (1918-25) and for a remark his 
wife did not utter to Elizabeth, Queen of 





OU. & U. 


James A. PATTEN 


. simply stormed .. . used 
bad language.” 


(See p. 11) 


the Belgians,* last week earned pats on the 
back from his hometown newspapers. 
Fresh from a Florida vacation, he was 
once more setting out his political pot to 
boil in the warm sun of Manhattan sub- 
way disorders and “rampant vice.” and in 
a lunch club talk he either coined or re- 
peated a new word to describe political 
malefactors. “The latter are graftocrats!” 
he cried. The press cheered. 





—— 


Smoky Park 


Five million dollars of the money ex- 
tracted by John D. Rockefeller from 
Pennsylvania’s oil-bearing substrata were 
last week applied to perpetuate the sur- 
face grandeur of 600 square miles of the 
Appalachian chain far south of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial fund announced that it had 
underwritten half of the $10,000,000 fund 
sought for the Great Smoky Mountains 
National park. Public subscription and 
the legislatures of North Carolina and 
Tennessee had provided most of the other 
$5,000,000 required to buy what will be 
the outstanding national park in the east- 
ern U. S. 

Who first called them “The Great 
Smokies,” from the smoldering haze that 
hangs upon them, no one knows. They 
stretch for 200 miles northeast and south- 
west paralleling the Blue Ridge (40 miles 
southeast ). Master chain of the Appalach- 





*Mrs. Hylan is still falsely accused of having 
said: “You said a mouthful, Queen.” 


ians, they wall off Tennessee from North 
Carolina. Near a place called Indian Gap, 
the snag-toothed divide is so sharp that a 
mountaineer’s misstep would plunge him 
dizzily into one State or the other. 
Accessible to three-fourths of the coun- 
try’s population, containing a dozen peaks 
higher than anything north of Virginia’s 
southern boundary, except Mt. Washing- 
ton in New Hampshire (6293 ft.), still fre- 
quented by Cherokee Indians, the new 
park will be advertised as a rival of 
Yellowstone, Glacier, Yosemite. In place 
of naked peaks it raises up lofty, rolling 
domes fringed with balsam. Its bears are 
black instead of grizzled and the deer 
frisk white tails in place of the western 
black. For lodge-pole pines and wind- 
torn spruce, are substituted every variety 
of tree and shrub that one would find in a 
trip from Georgia to the St. Lawrence— 
including flourishing chestnuts (now mori- 
bund from Pennsylvania north), holly, 
magnolia, the rare yellowwood, giant hem- 
locks, 30-ft. huckleberry bushes, acres of 
mountain laurel, rhododendrons with 18- 
inch trunks. Only lately have the Great 
Smokies been accurately mapped, and then 
a plane had to fly back and forth over 
them for days. There are no roads yet 
through the heart of the region, but soon 
one will be built, presumably with a filling 
station on majestic Mt. Guyot and a hot- 


dog stand on massive Clingman’ s Dome. 


Hard by, the tee Smoky Mountains 
park, a 327,000-acre swath of Blue Ridge 
territory, six to ten miles wide, between 
Front Royal and Waynesboro in Virginia, 
is to be secured as the Shenandoah Na- 
tional park. Last week, the $4,000,000 
fund necessary for this project was re- 
ported within $100,000 of completion. 

ee 


Again, Walker 


Washington, where visiting shows are 
thoroughly appreciated, was entertained 
last week by a one-man act which gained 
fame on European circuits last summer 
and on the Southern circuit last month. 

The act opened at a hotel breakfast 
table. James J. Walker, the dapper, glib, 
little mick who is Mayor of New York, 
was pleading with photographers and news- 
gatherers. He held up his coffee cup. “I 
really want to drink it,” he said. 

The telephone rang and said, “Secretary 
Mellon will wait 15 minutes longer for 
you.” Mayor Walker eased into his modish 
overcoat and observed: “I am_ happy 
wherever I am. That’s why I hate to 
leave.” 

Photographers begged for one more pic- 
ture, on the hotel steps with the manager. 
Mayor Walker, letting Secretary Mellon 
wait, obliged. Then he motored to the 
Treasury Department. The chauffeur 
wanted to stop at the Secretary’s private 
entrance but Mayor Walker wisecracked: 
“Better go in the regular way, although 
I've been thrown out of better places than 
that.” 

Treasury stenographers crowded out to 
see the visiting comedian. “Just like the 
City Hall,” he chirped. “Nobody works 
here.” 

Secretary Mellon, waiting inside with 
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Attorney General Sargent and Postmaster 
General New, at last received the Mayor, 
who thereupon had to be photographed for 
15 minutes more. While the cameras 
ticked, Postmaster General New re- 
marked: “It’s a hell of a long time for a 
New Yorker to be still.” 

The New Yorker piped back: “What we 
can’t cure we have to endure.” 

The cabinet gentlemen then heard his 
arguments about a new Federal building 
in Manhattan and moving a New York 
postoffice. When the Mayor emerged it 
was 12.25 p.m. He had been due at the 
White House at noon. 

Secretary Everett Sanders, knowing the 
chronic Walker tardiness, had reserved no 
definite portion of President Coolidge’s 
time, but the latter would ordinarily have 
gone to lunch before 12.32 p.m. when 
Mayor Walker breezed in. 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. Mayor.” 

“Glad to meet you, Mr. President.” 

“What luck are you having here?” 

“T hope to succeed.” 

Newsgatherers asked later what the two 
had talked about. “About three minutes,” 
grinned the Mayor. He said President 
Coolidge was “a peach;” Postmaster Gen- 
eral New, “all to the good;” Attorney Gen- 
eral Sargent, “pretty hard-boiled;” Secre- 
tary Mellon, “one of the most delightful 
personalities I ever met. I can see why 
people who know him like Mr. Mellon. 
I liked him first rate.” 

At the Senate office building, Mayor 
Walker rapped with his cane on the door 
of a fellow Tammany-man, Senator Wag- 
ner. After cheers and handshaking, the 
party rode to the Capitol on the “subway” 
(a small, electric, underground train con- 
necting the Senators’ offices with their 
clubroom). 

Hearing that Senator Heflin had the 
floor; Mayor Walker riposted: ‘That 
means nothing is being said.” 

At the House end of the Capitol were 
Speaker Longworth’s pink face and chubby 
smile. 

Mayor: “You told me the best joke I 
ever heard.” 

Speaker: “‘There’s a lady present.” 

Mayor: “Oh, I’m not going to tell it.” 

A Congressman: “Don’t you want to 
come in and see where the laws of this 
great country are made?” 

Mayor: “No, I’d rather keep my good 
opinion of my country.” 

Some one telephoned the railroad station 
to hold a train and Mayor Walker rushed 
to board it. 

Next day, an indignant press headlined: 
“Walker’s Tardiness Keeps President 
Waiting. . . . Also Delays Mellon, New 
and Sargent.” In Manhattan, the wily 
Mayor blamed “‘an energetic and hectic life 
with newspaper men.” Also he _ wise- 
cracked: “I was a little bit late.” Then he 
announced sternly: “I expect to be meas- 
ured by accomplishment, not by a time 
table. I do more work than any man in 
this city.” 

New Yorkers smiled once more at their 
Mayor's incurable wit. 


_ The next engagement of the Walker act 
is on April 9, when Mayor Walker will, 
for some reason, be head-man at the cere- 
monious unveiling of the Stone Mountain 
Memorial at Atlanta, Ga., to the armies of 
the Confederacy. 
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THE LEAGUE 
Powers Flouted 


The Council of the League of Nations 

sat—for the 49th time—at Geneva, last 
week. Seldom have Great Powers been 
more thoroughly flouted by Minor Nations 
than during the proceedings which ensued. 
The Powers were represented, of course, 
by the Big Five: 1) Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain (Britain), supercilious to correspond- 
ents but ready with a queer, cackling 
laugh for his colleagues; 2) Monsieur 
Aristide Briand (France), tousled and 
heavy eyed as a tomcat at dawn; 3) Dr. 
Gustav Stresemann (Germany), plump, 
bald, rubicund, and yet with a trig, inde- 
finable air of smartness; 4) Signor Vittorio 
Scialoja (Italy), representing with com- 
pact, bustling decisiveness the great Duce ; 
5) Baron Adachi (Japan), frail, insignifi- 
cant in stature, piping voiced, yet with a 
winning and decisive mien. 
@ As a ludicrous prelude, the Chairman- 
ship of the Council passed by alphabetical 
rotation, last week, from a Chinaman* to 
a bronze-hued if not red Indian from Co- 
lombia.t 


@ The Council sent a telegram to Prime 
Minister Augustine Valdemaras of Lith- 
uania, requesting him to appear before it 
and explain why he has not permitted 
steps to be taken toward easing the per- 
petual Lithuano-Polish crisis in accord- 
ance with the plan approved by the Coun- 
cil when it last sat (Trme, Dec. 19). 
Dictator Valdemaras promptly wired 
back his refusal to come and explain. Mat- 
ter postponed indefinitely. 
@ The Council took up once more the 
five-year-old Transylvanian land dispute 
between Rumania and Hungary. Just as 
some progress seemed about to be made, 
last week, Rumanian Foreign Minister 
Nicholas Titulescu burst into tears, and 
threatened to withdraw if pressed to make 
concessions. . Matter postponed to the soth 
Council session next June. 


@ The grave question of violation of the 
Treaty of Trianon by recent smugglery 
of Italian arms into Hungary (Time, 
March 5) was referred by the Council, 
last week, to a committee consisting of a 
Finn, a Chilean and a Dutchman. 

When they recommended that a civilian 
commission should investigate the ship- 
ping of the machine guns (which have al- 
ready been scrapped and sold as junk by 
Hungary) the Council accepted this rec- 
ommendation and hailed it as confirming 
in principle the League’s right to investi- 
gate such matters—a right which Hungary 
had challenged. 


@ The Council authorized Secretary Gen- 
eral Sir Eric Drummond to let contracts 
for a new $4,000,000 League Secretariat 
building at Geneva. This authorization 
appeared to definitely spike proposals to 
transfer the seat of the League to Vienna. 
@ An official invitation was despatched to 
Spain and Brazil, requesting those govern- 


*His Excellency Tcheng Loh, the Chinese 
Minister to France. 

+Dr. Francesco Jose Urrutia, Colombian Del- 
egate to the League. 
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Str WALTER RUNCIMAN 


His posteriors were chastened. 


ments to reconsider and withdraw the no- 
tice which they gave in 1926 of an inten- 
tion to withdraw from League membership 
this year. 

That Spain will withdraw her with- 
drawal is considered certain, but the atti- 
tude of the Brazilian Government is still 
unclear. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Pride 

Sturdy old Sir Walter Runciman, 80, 
yielded a mite further, last week, to the 
biblical sin of pride. 

The times are gone when his boyish 
posteriors used to be chastened by the 
laying on of a knotted rope end. That 
occurred when, as a stripling of 12, he ran 
away from home and signed on as cabin 
boy to a certain savage skipper. Today 
he controls the great Newcastle shipping 
firm of Runciman & Co., Ltd., and is proud 
to sit in the House of Commons. Prouder 
still is he of the fact that his son, also 
Walter, also sits in the House. 

Last week rich, tangy Sir Walter Runci- 
man was like to burst with pride when his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Walter Runciman, 
was returned to the House of Commons 
from a bye-election in the Constituency of 
St. Ives. 

All three Runcimans are liberal M.P.’s. 
Son Runciman usually takes his seat next 
to that of Liberal Leader David Lloyd 
George. Wife Runciman delivered herself 
during her campaign of the following 
oracle: “I will always support David 
Lloyd George so long as he remains a 
Liberal.” Her reference was, of course, to 
the possibility that Mr. Lloyd George 
might lead his Liberals into the Labor 
fold. 

Last week Mrs. Runciman, M.P., was 
congratulated by her eight fellow female 


M.P.’s including famed Lady Astor, upon 
the fact that she is the only one of them 
with a husband in the House. Husband 
Runciman, as everyone knows, was recent- 
ly President of the Chamber of Shipping 
of the United Kingdom (1926-27), and is 
gradually taking over the superintendence 
of his father’s shipping interests. Father & 
father-in-law Sir Walter Runciman, no 
longer a seaman but an ardent yachtsman, 
has recently completed an autobiograpical 
work of much gusto and sap, entitled ap- 
propriately Before the Mast—and After. 

Sir Walter’s grandson, Walter Leslie 
Runciman, 27, is no seaman but has mar- 
ried a daughter (Rosamond) of famed 
Cambridge rowing coach R. C. Lehmann. 
Everyone knows that swart Rosamond 
Lehmann has written a best selling novel— 
Dusty Answer. 

— 

Global Rubber War 


In tropic climes, on opposite sides of 
the twirling globe, shrewd men watched 
anxiously, last week, the struggle of Great 
Britain to maintain her world monopolistic 
grip on rubber. 

From the East Indian realm of plump 
and prim Queen Wilhelmina of the Neth- 
erlands came challenging news that rubber 
production there has topped 93,000 tons 
for 1927*, an increase of almost 400% in 
five years. 

Half ’round the world, in huge Brazil (a 
land larger than the continental U. S.) an- 
other challenge to British rubberdom was 
being prepared, last week, by bustling 
agents of Henry Ford. He, grown tired of 
paying British rubber prices, has purchased 
an immense tract of land near Belem, 
northern Brazil, which is now being laid 
out as a rubber plantation. 

A third threat to British rubber suprem- 
acy looms in the Negro republic of Liberia, 
West Africa, where the plantations of Big 
White Rubberman Harvey Firestone are 
now in process of producing (Time, Dec. 
20, 1926). Meanwhile, what is being done 
by Great Britain to defend her grip on 
rubber? 

Despatches from Brazil, last week, told 
that a British rubber syndicate is about to 
negotiate for a new plantation close to 
and competitive with that of Henry Ford. 
This move was hailed by the Brazilian 
press of Rio de Janeiro, last week. ° 

With such portents as these in evidence, 
it is significant to note that while the Brit- 
ish Empire produced 67% of the world’s 
rubber in 1922, the percentage fell to 57 
last year. This was due, of course, in part, 
to the curtailment of British rubber pro- 
duction by Parliament under the Steven- 
son Act. Theoretically this measure was 
expected to intensify the demand for rub- 
ber and consequently raise its price by 
curtailing the supply. The actual results 
have been so unsatisfactory that last week 
a leading British newspaper in Malaya, 
The Malay Mail, declared: “In many 
quarters restriction is regarded today as 
on trial for its life, and unless tangible re- 
sults are achieved in bringing supply closer 
to consumption in the near future, the 


*Roughly 1/6 of the World production of 
580,000 tons in 1927. 
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ranks of those prepared to scrap the 
scheme and give the law of supply and de- 
mand free sway are likely to receive a 
considerable accession of strength.” 

That this view is coming to be adopted 
even in London was shown when Prime 
Minister Baldwin recently appointed a 
commission to report upon the advisabil- 
ity of repealing or modifying the Steven- 
son Act (Time, March 5). Already the 
price of rubber has fallen in anticipation 
that the Commission will report against 
further curtailment; and it seemed last 
week that the British Empire has been 
definitely forced out of its monopolistic 
position in the world rubber market. 


Empire Notes 


Jocularly Prime Minister Stanley Bald- 
win assured a huge caucus of women at 
London, last week, that Parliament will 
shortly enact the long awaited bill extend- 
ing suffrage downward from women over 
30 to young women who have topped 21 
(Time, Feb. 20). Said the Prime Minister, 
playfully indicating Home Secretary Sir 
William (“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks who will 
pilot the bill: “He is the Joshua who shall 
lead you into the promised land.” 


Professor Harold J. Laski, famed polit- 
ical economist, released last week at Lon- 
don statistics showing that for the past 
century and a quarter 60% of all British 
Cabinet members have been hereditary 
titled aristocrats. This significant discov- 
ery was touted as proving that the British 
governmental system is not, after all, 
“democratic,” as it is often declared to be. 
Further research by Professor Laski ap- 
peared to show that only 23 businessmen 
have ever become Ministers of the Crown. 


Air Minister Sir Samuel Hoare sub- 
mitted to the House of Commons, last 
week, estimates calling for an air service 
expenditure next year equivalent to $77,- 
000,000. The expected U. S. Congressional 
appropriation for the same purpose is 
$20,100,000. Sir Samuel startled many, 
last week, by announcing that a modified 
form of helicopter developed by the Brit- 
ish Air Service has been successfully flown 
across country for 35 miles. Hitherto this 
species of aircraft, designed to rise and 
descend vertically, has been deemed im- 
practical. The British contraption, called 
an “autogyro,” possesses revolving wings. 


Because the British Empire contains 
416,000 lepers, Britons of every class re- 
joiced last week, at the discovery of a 
cure for leprosy by scientists attached to 
the British Empire Leprosy Relief Associ- 
ation whose president is Edward of Wales 
(see MEDICINE). 


The violently protested cinema drama 
Dawn, originally intended to portray the 
life & execution of Edith Cavell (Time, 
March 12), had its premiére without inci- 
dent at Brussels, Belgium, last week, in a 
version from which incidents concerning 
Nurse Cavell had been virtually excluded. 
As revamped, Dawn is concerned chiefly 
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Str AuSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
God had intervened. 
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with a lengthy contrast between the lives 
of Wilhelm II and Woodrow Wilson. 


Apple-cheeked Ishbel MacDonald, 
daughter of onetime Labor Prime Minis- 
ter James Ramsay MacDonald, was 
elected, last week, as was also her brother, 
Malcolm, to the London County Council. 


Phrase 


Great phrases do not sprout with fre- 
quency or ease from kindly, commonsense 
Prime Minister Stanley Baidwin. Last 
week he said: “We must make Democracy 
safe for the World.” 

His audience, a Conservative rally of 
12,000 persons at Albert Hall, applauded 
the new and yet familiar sequence of 
sounds. Just what it meant no one could 
be very sure, nor did Mr. Baldwin stop to 
explain. Instead he plunged to a ringing 
conclusion: “If in Great Britain our work 
for Democracy should fail, our failure 
would shake the very fabric of the uni- 


EGYPT 
Flat Defy 


The British Empire has maintained its 
intervention policy in Egypt for 45 years 
—to protect the Suez Canal, chief artery 
of British trade. 

Last week Egyptian public opinion con- 
tinued hostile to the new treaty proposed 
by Great Britain which would confirm 
while slightly relaxing her intervention 
(Time, March 12). Asa result no Cabinet 
could be formed to succeed that of Sar- 
wat Pasha who tendered his resignation 
last fortnight. 

The situation was one calling for a Brit- 
ish statement to clear the air. This British 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain provided, by issuing a White Book 
covering the treaty negotiations. In his 
introduction Sir Austen penned an amaz- 
ing paragraph: “I could recall the sincerity 


with which the Ministers [of Queen Vic- 
toria] declared that our occupation [of 
Egypt] was only temporary and would be 
withdrawn at the earliest possible moment. 
But circumstances proved too strong for 
us. The moment of withdrawal never 
came and the events of the intervening 
45 years have shown that neither of us 
could escape from a situation in which 
God had placed us, or evade the mutual 
relations which the situation imposed upon 
us.” 

Observers were vexed to find the Deity 
so hypocritically invoked by a statesman 
who recently received the Nobel Peace 
Prize (TrmeE, Dec. 20, 1926). They agreed 
that he had flung a flat defy at Egypt. 


Mme. Zaghlul, widow of the great anti- 
British statesman Zaghlul Pasha (1860- 
1927), was active at Cairo last week in 
checking ill-timed anti-British riots by 
members of his party, the Wafd. She and 
servants played a fire hose on certain riot- 
ers. Others, unchecked, lost their heads so 
completely that they mistook for an Eng- 
lishman and attacked the Principal of the 
American College outside of Cairo, Dr. 
Charles P. Russel of Hastings, Neb. At 
him was thrown acid which burned him, 
though not dangerously. 


FRANCE 
Pickled © Burned 


One hundred weary widows completed 
last week some seven months of funeral 
rites for their eccentric Lord: His Majesty 
Samdach Préah Bat Kampuchéa Sisowath, 
later King of Cambodia (Trme, Aug. 22). 
Because King Sisowath’s little realm on 
the Gulf of Siam became a French protec- 
torate in 1863, his seven-months-old 
corpse was honored, last week, not only by 
black, flat-faced, wide-mouthed Cambodi- 
ans, but by French officials whose glossy, 
narrow-waisted clothes spelled Paris. 


Through his capital, Phném-Penh, the 
body of King Sisowath was borne, last 
week, in a jewel-studded golden urn, dis- 
played atop a tall, pyramid-like funeral 
car. At the time of his death, the once 
straight and stocky King Sisowath, delight 
of his 100 wives, had been doubled up and 
forced into the urn. Over him was poured 
mercury and then a topping of aromatic 
oils. Previously the Monarch’s eldest son, 
now King Monivong of Cambodia, had in- 
toned in the dead King’s ear: “May 
Buddha receive you. May Buddha receive 
you! MAY BUDDHA RECEIVE YOU!” 

The ceremonies of last week were de- 
signed to get pickled King Sisowath finally: 
into the presence of that being who ap- 
peared on earth as Gau’ama (circa 480 
B.c.) and was deified as the serene, im- 
mortal Buddha. 


Before the funeral car advanced 200 
heralds and standard bearers, caparisoned, 
magnificent. Squealing and rasping fol- 
lowed an immense native orchestra. Next 
came, lumbering and lurching, a score of 
royal elephants bearing jewel-studded 
howdahs. Shielded by the howdah curtains 
sat King Monivong and others of the blood 
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royal whose stern stomachs easily with- 
stood the motion. As the procession passed, 
both French and native troops lined the 
way, saluted the funeral car, and kept the 
multitude of mourners back. 

The procession came at last to a funeral 
pyre, high, mighty and well laid. Round 
it the hundred widows grouped themselves 
for a final chorus of wails and lamenta- 
tions. Slowly, reverently all that remained 
of Monarch Sisowath was borne to the 
top of the pyre and there set down. In life 
he had been an amiable if do-nothing pup- 
pet of France. His pleasures were slumber, 
meditation and degustation. Fittingly and 
honorably he was borne away to Buddha, 
amid the swelling and sizzling of mercury, 
and the sweet stench of aromatics. 

— Sa 


“Blankets! Blankets!’ 


Clad in an aviation suit and helmet, 
which looked as if it were made of silver- 
colored silk, one Mlle. Suzanne Biget, 
French aviatrix, allowed herself to be 
doused and soused with alcohol last week 
at Vincennes. 

Stepped forward a friend, a’ swanky 
artillery officer, who struck and applied a 
sulphur match. As Mlle. Biget became 
enveloped in a towéring blue-hot flame, 
interested spectators watched ‘to’ see 
whether the fireproof aviation suit which 
she was testing would prove practicable. 

Mlle. Biget screamed. “Blankets! blan- 
kets!” cried the spectators. In an instant, 
friends who stood ready with blankets had 
smothered the flames. Emerging, Mlle. 
Biget seemed more nervous than singed. 
“T got so hot,” she said, “that I thought 
I'd better scream.” 

Legislative Week 

_ That ardent Communist, M. Le Deputy 
Piogemal, pounded furiously upon his desk 
in the Chamber, last week, thus sounding 
the familiar prelude to one of his erup- 
tions. 

The Chamber had been debating with 
approval certain changes and relaxations 
of the bill recently introduced to curb the 
activities in France of foreign oilmen 
(Time_E, Feb. 27). 

In its new form the measure had been 
shorn of provisions to create a French 
monopoly of oil vending in France. Deputy 
Piogemal, pounding his desk, demanded to 
know why these provisions had been 
knocked out. Answering his own question 
he cried: “I assert that the Cabinet has 
received and heeded an injunction from 
America forbidding the monopoly which 
the people of France have been promised 
over their oil imports!” 

Straightway the Minister of Commerce, 
suave attorney Maurice Bokanowski, rose 
to defend the bill. He did not deny that 
the Cabinet had received protests and in- 
timations from Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, Royal Dutch Shell and Anglo-Persian 
Oil. Rising superior to this fact, he cried: 
“The State does not know the importers! 
The State is merely anxious to provision 
the Nation with oil to the best advantage.” 

After prolonged debate the Chamber 
concurred in this view, voting 335 to 185 
for the bill in its new form. If passed by 


the Senate, it will leave the Standard, Shell 
and Anglo-Persian oil firms in virtual 
dominance of the French market, though 
theoretically curbed by a new licensing 
commission with limited powers. 


Minister of Commerce Bokanowski is 
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M. Maurice BoKANOWSKI 
Buttons ... 


tomatoes ... rabbit skins. 


still remembered in Washington, D. C., as 
perhaps the most broadminded and con- 
ciliatory member of the French debt com- 
mission which came abortively to the U. S., 
chairmanned by brilliant but brittle-tem- 
pered Joseph Caillaux (Time, Oct. 5, 1925, 
et seq.). In France Barrister Bokanowski is 
not only potent in the councils of financiers 
but is rated as an authentic patron of the 
bold, new movement in French art and 
decoration. Following his tilt in the Cham- 
ber over oil, last week (see col. 1), he took 
unto himself a pen and signed a new trade 
treaty with Italy, made necessary by the 
recent French tariff increases (TIME, 
March 12). France concedes to Italy 
lower duties on buttons, canned tomatoes, 
fruits, ventilators and women’s hats, etc.; 
while Italy grants reductions on rabbit 
skins, precious stones, carpets, cheese, etc. 


The recently created National Cinema 
Censorship Commission had taken no ac- 
tion, up to last week, on any of the 380 
U. S. films now awaiting its approval. Since 
sales to French exhibitors for the forth- 
coming season are customarily made in 
April, U. S. film representatives were fum- 
ing with uneasiness in Paris, last week, lest 
the Commission diddle and dawdle until 
the films submitted to it lose most of their 
sales value. 


POLAND 
Election 
Outrageously high-handed measures 
were countenanced by Dictator Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski during the general election 
completed last week. At the same time, 
however, he could point to an impartial 


report showing that Poland has prospered 
vastly since his swashbuckling seizure of 
power (Time, May 24, 1926). 

Balloting. Thirty-four parties crowded 
the field, an average of slightly more 
than one political group per million Poles. 
To meet competition thus keen, the Sanat- 
zia or Healthy Politics party, support- 
ing Pilsudski, adopted quaint & question- 
able expedients: 

1) Rural constituencies of ignorant 
Roman Catholics were treated to a cinema 
in which the Virgin Mary was shown 
celestially aiding the Marshal and by im- 
plication favoring his party. 

2) Pugnacious sympathizers of Sanatzia 
armed themselves with horsewhips and 
broke up many an opposition caucus. 

3) Throughout White Russia and the 
Polish Ukraine the police, acting appar- 
ently upon orders from Warsaw, declared 
invalid, for no valid reason, a majority of 
the party lists submitted in opposition to 
Sanatzia. 

Righteous anger of the electorate at 
such tyranny was inferred from the fact 
that slightly more than half of those en- 
titled to vote did not vote. 


Results. Chosen were both a new 
Sejm (Chamber) and a new Senate. In 
the former Marshal Pilsudski obtained 
roughtly twice as many Deputies as are 
adherent to any other group, but even so 
his cohorts number not quite one-third of 
the Sejm as a whole. The great confusion 
of party lines made it difficult for even the 
Marshal to count his Deputies with exact- 
ness, but he claimed 150 out of a Sejm of 
474. The only trend discernible among the 
other parties was a leftward shift which 
virtually undermined the formerly potent 
Nationalist bloc and slightly swelled the 
ranks of the Communists. 

When balloting for the Senate was com- 
plete, Marshal Pilsudski was found to have 
an even greater plurality of supporters 
than in the Sejm. No communist senator 
was elected. 


Significance. When it is remembered 
that Marshal Pilsudski has carried on as 
Dictator since 1926, though never sup- 
ported in the Sejm by anything like a 
working majority, the election of last week 
assumes its true insignificance. Politically, 
Poland is a loose conglomeration of irreso- 
lute entities, held together, for good or 
ill, by a National Military Hero. He re- 
mains, however, self-confessedly no states- 
man. The marvel is that Poland, once 
given the boon of a government which is 
at least stable, has forged ahead so rapidly 
in agriculture, industry and commerce. 
Pertinent is a report recently issued by 
Financial Advisor to the Bank of Poland 
Charles Schuveldt Dewey, onetime (1924- 
27) Assistant Secretary of the U. S. Treas- 
ury. 

Advisor Dewey’s keynotes: 

1) Current budget receipts in Poland 
already show a surplus over expenditures 
of 214,000,000 zloty ($24,010,800) which 
is expected to reach 300,000,000 when 
complete returns are available for the fis- 
cal year. 


2) With two-thirds of the population 
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engaged in agriculture, their production is 
now back at pre-War levels, and the har- 
vest of 1927 exceeded that of 1926 by 
10%. ‘ 

3) Employment in all vital industries is 
now the highest on record, and the num- 
ber of persons still unemployed has sunk 
from 300,000 in 1926 to less than 100,000. 

4) Although the balance of trade for 
1927 was slightly unfavorable in the 
amount of $42,800,000, this is believed to 
be partially accounted for by the curious 
fact that there was an over-export of grain 
which had to be re-imported at higher 
prices to feed the population. 


ARABIA 
“Holy War” 


Robed and stately sheiks of the Arabian 
plateau gathered, last week, to imprint 
loud, smacking kisses of fealty on the tip 
of their potent Sultan’s nose. The mon- 
arch thus saluted was Abdul Aziz Ibn 
Saud, bronzed and stalwart Sultan of Nejd, 
King of the Hejaz. He subjects his nose 
to kisses, instead of receiving bows of 
homage, because his subjects are of a 
fanatically orthodox Moslem sect, the 
Wahabi, and hold that the pious should 
bow only to Allah. Last week the Sultan 
and his devout Sheiks were persistently re- 
ported to have launched a “Holy War.” 
Menaced areas: the British Mandates of 
Palestine, Transjordania, Irak and the 
Sultanate of Koweit. 


A radio antenna sprouts from one of the 
squat mud turrets of Ibn Saud’s mud- 
walled Palace, at Riyadh, his Capital. Un- 
fortunately, however, even such modern 
equipment could not enable the Sultan to 
know, last week, what the cables of the 
world press were flashing about his re- 
puted “Holy War.” Had he known, Ibn 
Saud might have smiled in grim derision 
at the following reports: 

@ The Jewish Telegraph Agency alarmed 
from Jerusalem: “A force led by Sheik 
Ed Dowilsh with 1,400 camels is marching 
toward Irak. . . . Twenty-two [British] 
airplanes and seven tanks have been des- 
patched to the frontier of Transjordania 
to protect the territory from... Ibn 
Saud.” 

@ Englishmen began to take serious heed 
when the Manchester Guardian cut loose 
from decorum and stated that it would be 
“no picnic” to whip Ibn Saud. Mean- 
while the British Laborite Daily Herald 
cried in frank alarm: “, . . This country 
is on the verge of war not with a few 
scattered tribes but with a monarch who 
has proved his ability and military strength 
and whose easy defeat cannot be assumed.” 
€ At London the first word of clear coun- 
cil to cut through the babbling of the press 
came from Sir Percy Zachariah Cox, who 
was the first British High Commissioner 
to Irak (1920-23) and has treated per- 
sonaliy with Ibn Saud. 

Said Sir Percy: “Advices from Jeru- 
salem should be regarded with caution. 
... It is certain that a rupture with 
Great Britain would be extremely repug- 
nant to Ibn Saud... . 

“Doubtless he finds himself in a diffi- 
cult position in relation to his . . . sub- 


jects . . . unable to check their raiding. 


@ Finally, when the “Holy War” had been 
fully exploited by Jew correspondents of 
Jerusalem and by sundry gentile news- 
gatherers in Irak, a statement forthcame 
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SULTAN IBn SAuD 


“We are of noble line.” 


from Ibn Saud. Through his representa- 
tive at Cairo, Sheik Hafiz Wahba, the 
Sultan positively denied that he was mak- 
ing war upon the British Mandates, and 
stated that he was doing his best to quiet 
certain pugnacious bands of his tribesmen 
subjects who had been raiding along the 
frontier. 


The Sultan “whose easy defeat cannot 
be assumed,” even by the British Empire, 
has placed above one of his palace doors a 
verse which might be rendered thus: 

Although we are of noble line, 
We do not on our line depend; 
We build as our ancestors built 
And do as they did, to the end. 

Ibn Saud began to “build” in his earliest 
youth, preaching tempestuously the literal 
Koran, riding and fighting like the whirl- 
wind, dazzling the Sheiks of Central Ara- 
bia by his sheer, inborn will to lead. At the 
age of 19, in 1901, he led a victorious ex- 
pedition which captured his present cap- 
ital, Riyadh. 

Since then his days of the gazu—con- 
quest—have been long. During the World 
War, however, when Britain’s great Colo- 
nel Thomas Edward (Revolt in the Des- 
ert) Lawrence was fomenting an Arab up- 
rising against Turkey, Ibn Saud cannily re- 
fused to fall in with the revolt. Instead he 
threatened to fly to arms against the Em- 
pire, and was soon able to accept a British 
bribe for his neutrality in the amount of 
$300,000 per year. 

After the War, the Sultan of Nejd val- 
orously conquered and added the Hejaz 
to his realm (1924). This he did despite 
the fact that Colonel Lawrence had prom- 
ised the late King Hussein of the Hejaz 
that Great Britain would make Hussein 


master of Arabia. In effect, Ibn Saud has 
thwarted the major purpose of Colonel 
Lawrence and now rules supreme over 
nearly all Arabia. 

At Riyadh the Sultan-King dwells in re- 
splendent state, attended by wives & con- 
cubines, served by slaves, kissed by Sheiks. 
The possibility that he and his super- 
orthodox followers might wage a Holy War 
on the effete and backsliding Moslems in 
the British Mandates was suggested to 
him two years ago in the form of a pointed 
question. At that time Ibn Saud snorted, 
struck the ground with his staff and ex- 
claimed: “No, No! Rest assured. We 
are not as some people imagine us!” 


GREECE 


Dictatorship, War 


Now on trial at Athens for high treason 
is General Theodore Pangalos, recently the 
efficient Dictator of ungrateful Greeks 
(1925-26). Today Pangalos seems a 
ruined man, his body wasted by imprison- 
ment, his hair turned prematurely white 
(Time, Feb. 27). Yet he rallied, last week, 
sufficiently to state crisply to correspond- 
ents his views on dictatorship and war, as 
follows: 

“In Athens the dictatorial governments 
of Solon, Pisistratus and Pericles marked 
the most brilliant stations in the evolution 
of democracy. . . . As I repeatedly said, 
even when I was in power, I never believed 
that dictatorial rule could ever be a per- 
manent and durable political régime. . . . 
I consider that by means of favorable con- 
ditions created through a temporary disre- 
gard of formalities, it is possible to solve 
problems and render such service as no 
parliamentary government would be able 
to achieve despite its good will. I wish that 
Greece may prosper in peace and happiness 
and may never again need my services.” 

Turning to philosophize on war, States- 
man Pangalos became wholly the soldier: 

“War is more than a necessary evil. It 
is a great law of nature. ... War has 
always accompanied life and will not dis- 
appear until life on this planet becomes 


~ SALVADOR 
Sucio 


Three meanings of the adjective sucio 
are dirty, filthy, obscene. Long ago, the 
natives of Salvador stigmatized one of 
their rivers by naming it the Rio Sucio. 
Last week the lower reaches of this stream 
near Quezaltepeque were choked with 
dead, floating, stinking fish. There had 
been, guessed geologists, a minor earth- 
quake near the remote headwaters of El 


Rio Sucio. 
JAPAN 
Hisa 


When one is only six months old and 
only the second daughter of an Emperor, 
what doés it matter if one dies of pneu- 
monia? 

Such a question, such a thought was no 
doubt remote from the blank and infant 
mind of Princess Sachiko Hisa-No-Miya 
of -Japan-last week. She died without 
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having reached the age at which humans 
become articulate to others and probably 
before she became articulate to herself. 

The Imperial Family, with a realistic 
grasp of the situation, went into mourning 
for but three days. The nation was de- 
prived of cinema performances for two 
days as a mark of minimum respect. Some 
hundreds of little girls came voluntarily to 
stand and pray outside the palace at which 
Death came to a Princess whose name may 
be translated “Eternal Happiness.” 


An epidemic of 500,000 cases of influ- 
enza is raging in Japan. So said despatches 
featured last week by the U. S. press. No, 
there is no epidemic. Instead, cases of 
pulmonary diseases are “slightly fewer 
than normal” in Japan this winter. So 
read later despatches ignored by most 
U. S. editors. 

Shrewd Hearst Editor Arthur Brisbane 
hastened to slap the epidemic into his 
column while it was still hot news, uncon- 
firmed, undenied. 


CHINA 


Fiendish Massacre 


A cold relish for cruelty and a quiet 
gusto for torture are not untypical of the 
Celestial race. Who has traversed China 
without seeing children play, unreproved, 
the game of cat tails. Two or more stray 
cats are caught, tied together by their ex- 
tremities, hung over a convenient limb, 
and left to claw out each others’ eyes and 
innards. Meanwhile the passing mandarin 
smiles and coolies stop to widen yellow 
grins. Thus loom the ingrained traits 
which made it possible, last week, for cer- 
tain Chinese irregulars of heathen per- 
suasion to massacre with fiendish cruelty 
the Roman Catholic natives who once 
populated Leiyang in Hunan Province. 

Details were meagre and the murderous 
heathen were soon labeled by lazy corre- 
spondents with the rubber stamp “COM- 
MUNISTS.” - 

What seemed to have occurred was that 
several thousand rural bravos & maraud- 
ers descended upon Leiyang to stage a 
good old-fashioned glut. Whole families 
were tortured until they told the where- 
abouts of valuables and gold. Dirty 
thumbs with ragged nails gouged out the 
eyes of stubborn misers or those who really 
had no gold. Finally surviving citizens of 
Leiyang were herded and penned into 
buildings which were lighted and burned 
amid awful outcries. The heathen, glutted 
to repletion, spread their grins and carried 
off their loot. Supplementary despatches 
confirmed that those burned & butchered 
numbered approximately 3,000. 


BOOKS ABROAD 


Lusty Letters 


An additional series of the letters of 
Queen Victoria have just been published 
and simultaneously the life correspond- 
ence of Miss Gertrude Bell. The present 
generation fancies Miss Bell as a super- 
woman of the desert who died (Time, 


July 26, 1926), some time after she and 
certain British expeditionary forces had 
set King Faisal of Irak on his throne. In- 
teresting is the fact that the sheltered 





GERTRUDE BELL 


She helped to install a government. 


Queen wrote letters no less lusty than 
those of the feminine “king maker:” 

Victoriana. Her Majesty never pos- 
sessed higher or more passionate epis- 
tolary powers than at the period covered 
by these letters (1879-1885).* Slashingly 
she underlines whole sentences and under- 
scores two or three times her more em- 
phatic phrases. The grand themes are 
first her grief at the political eclipse and 
final death of Benjamin Disraeli, “dear 
Lord Beaconsfield ;” and secondly her rage 
at William Ewart Gladstone whom she 
would certainly have called a Bolshevik 
had the word then been invented. 

Just before Disraeli left the Prime Min- 
istry in 1880 he struck definitely the tone 
of their correspondence thus: “Lord 
Beaconsfield, no longer in the sunset but 
in the twilight of existence, must en- 
counter a life of anxiety and toil; but this, 
too, has its romance, when he remembers 
that he labors for the most gracious of 
beings.” 

Upon the death of this so suave and 
perfect gallant, Her Majesty wrote: 

“IT am most terribly shocked and 
grieved, for dear Lord Beaconsfield was 
one of my best, most devoted and kindest 
of friends, as well as the wisest of council- 
lors.” 

Against Gladstonian reforms she raged 
as follows in a letter to Lord Granville, 
Gladstone’s Foreign Secretary: “The 
Queen herself can never have any confi- 
dence in the men who encourage reform 
for the sake of alteration and pulling down 
what exists. . . . A democratic monarchy 
she will not consent to belong to... 
Others must be found if that is to be.” 

Though not even Queen Victoria could 


*LETTERS OF QUEEN VicTorRIA, 1879-1885 
(Second Series—Vol. 3 )—Edited by George Earle 
Buckle—Longmans, Green ($9). 


concoct a more terrifying threat than this 
—that she might abdicate—the new series 
of letters is starred with innumerable dy- 
namic and forceful passages, many urging 
that the most truculently repressive 
measures be taken against natives in In- 
dia, Africa, Egypt or Ireland, where “the 
more one does for the Irish the more 
unruly and ungrateful they seem to be.” 


Miss Bell. Very natural and to be ex- 
pected is the discovery that Miss Bell, 
who labored so long amid aboriginal 
peoples, did not advocate their ruthless 
repression,* as did the Queen. For one 
thing, Gertrude Bell’s whole life was led 
in perfect intellectual freedom and with 
few curbs upon her remarkable physique. 
After taking a brilliant First at Oxford she 
was for a time coquette enough to refuse 
to ride alone, one evening, with a young 
man in a hansom cab; but not long there- 
after her loves became Persia and Pales- 
tine and the wild crags of the Swiss Alps. 


Twice she circled the globe, and many 
times she wandered off into Arabia on 
a quest for pure joy. “Can you picture,” 
she cries, “the singular beauty of these 
moonlight departures! The frail Arab tents 
falling one by one . . . dark masses of 
the kneeling camels ... shrouded fig- 
ures...” These things lured Gertrude 
Bell into desert lands and kept her prowl- 
ing there, writing books on archeology, 
writing others on the land & people which 
British officers later conned furiously as 
they set sail to fight the Near Eastern 
campaigns of the World War. 

Naturally Miss Bell could not—like the 
irrepressible Colonel T. E. Lawrence 
(Time, April 11)—engage in active war- 
fare with the Turks or indulge in dyna- 
miting their railway trains. Her important 
war role came later, in helping to tidy up 
the British victories and install the Gov- 
ernment of Irak at Bagdad. Very woman- 
ly at heart and just a shade Victorian, 
she thus describes the arrival at Bagdad of 
her chief, the first High Commissioner to 
Irak, Sir Percy Cox: 

“T thought as he stood there in his 
white and gold lace, with his air of fine 
and simple dignity that there had never 
been an arrival more momentous—never 
anyone on whom more conflicting emo- 
tions were centered, hopes and doubts and 
fears, but above all confidence in his per- 
sonal integrity and wisdom. . . . While 
I made my curtsy, it was all I could do 
not to cry.” 

Very typical are these lines. Miss Bell 
was loyal to a fault toward those she 
trusted, womanly, and at times highly 
emotional. She came upon the scene in 
Irak after the tumult and the shooting 
had begun to wane; but the present pre- 
vailing peace in King Faisal’s realm is 
very largely founded on her broad concili- 
atory liaison work. Dozens of the letters 
are pure feminine chatter, but it is never 
idle chatter. 


*LETTERS OF GERTRUDE BELL OF ARABIA (2 
vols.) —Edited by Lady Bell—Boni & Liveright 
($10). 
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A fine old city of the South was in 
the dark shadows of a shady ad- 
ministration. Corruption was so 
bad that it had debauched even the 
judiciary .. . with the result that a 
judge had been impeached. 

In the midst of a judicial election, 
the city’s SCRIPPS-HOW ARD News- 
paper reviewed all the ugly facts, 
pleading with the voters to at least 
cut the fetters throttling the justice 
of the bench. 

Promptly the editor was cited for 
contempt of court. He was given the 


IN THE 


LIFE OF A GREAT 


NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }®* 


PAINTED FOR SCKIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


Public opinion marched to jail 
with the editor who told the truth 


alternative of printing an apology 
or serving a ten-day jail term. 

He chose to stand by his facts. 
And the public stood by him... so 
heartily that he was escorted to jail 
by a band and a long parade of 
cheering citizens. 

During his ten-day sentence, he 
was visited by thousands of his 
townsmen, who brought gifts of 
food, tobacco and other comforts. 
And upon his release, one of the 
biggest mass meetings in the city’s 
history was held in his honor. 


The SCRIPPS-HOWARD editor is 
able to stand by his guns under any 
fire, because he has no boss save 
public interest. Owned from with- 
in, and free of all entangling alli- 
ances, SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers recognize but ore taskmaster 
*,..the public welfare. 

The resulting reader-confidence 
makes the columns of these news- 
papers a power to be reckoned with 
in their several communities ... 
both for the welfare of the citizen 
and the profit of the advertiser. 
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- SCIENCE 


Conditioned Reflex 


Normally dogs snatch at food; elephants 
reach out their trunks for it. A man will 
pull his hand away from a hot plate. These 
are examples of unconditioned reflexes, 
fully developed in infancy. They consti- 
tute the equipment with which the animal 
faces life, according to the behaviorists.* 
By modifying the conditions, the simple 
reflexes may be changed, becoming more 
complicated, or conditioned. The process 
of changing an unconditioned reflex into a 
conditioned reflex was clearly demon- 
strated to an audience of psychiatrists at 
the Academy of Medicine last week, in a 
cinema entitled “The Mechanics of the 
Brain.” 

The cinema showed dogs which dripped 
saliva at the sound of a bell, monkeys 
which marathoned to the food box at the 
sight of a red card, children who opened 
hungry mouths when their wrists were 
pressed. These are examples of conditioned 
reflexes and upon this conditioning is based 
the difference between the lower and the 
higher animals, including man. 

The unconditioned reflex is the sim- 
plest nervous reaction. A dog will smell 
food and turn in its direction. Nature 
believes in preparedness and the dog will 
secrete saliva as he goes for the food. Only 
the lower parts of the brain are concerned 
in this reaction. But, if a bell is rung every 
time the food appears, there will come a 
time when the dog will secrete saliva at 
the sound of the bell when there is no food 
in sight. 

The simple reflex has been conditioned 
by the bell; the dog has associated the 
food with the sound; the power house of 
the upper brain has gone into action, and 
the intelligent animal now reacts to an 
idea. This is the learning mechanism in its 
elementary form. If the upper brain is 
now removed, the learned reaction will be 
lost. 

Not only can animals be taught to asso- 
ciate widely different stimuli, but they can 
be taught to discriminate. Example: 

Old Lady, wise ape, was presented re- 
peatedly and alternately with a red card, 
and with a blue card. With the red card 
came, always, food in a food box. With 
the blue card came the food box but no 
food. After a while, the food box was re- 
moved to a distant corner. Red and blue 
cards kept flashing before Old Lady’s eyes. 
When the blue card flashed, Old Lady 
gazed at it in polite boredom and went on 
quietly with her toilet. They couldn’t fool 
her. But when the blue card disappeared 
and the red card showed, Old Lady’s eyes 
gleamed. She swung herself from her 
perch, rushed down the ladder with un- 
ladylike haste and made for the food box 
in the corner. 

Here is the rejection of one idea and the 
acceptance of another; a more compli- 
cated instance of learning. 





The evolution of the animal depends on 
the development of the upper brain: the 
greater the development the more com- 


*The behaviorists claim that all behavior, no 
matter how complicated or idealistic, is the effect 
of the environment on the unconditioned reflexes. 


Chief exponent of behaviorism—John Broadus 
Watson. 
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plicated the conditioned reflexes become. 
The ability to learn by experience, which 
is simply a matter of conditioning the re- 
flexes, increases; the animal can adjust to 
ever more varied environments. Man has 
the most intricately convoluted upper 


IvaAN PetrRovicH PAVLOV 
. ... tempts needy dogs. 


brain of the whole animal kingdom and 
can therefore adapt himself to a wide 
range of conditions. 

When animals were first studied by the 
psychologists, their behavior was inter- 
preted anthropomorphically. The knowl- 
edge of human psychology was thrown 
into reverse and the animals were credited 
with consciousness, introspective, free will, 
after the German school led by Wilhelm 
Max Wundt. First to throw brilliant new 
light on the problem was Ivan Petrovich 
Pavlov. Son of a priest in a Russian vil- 
lage, he was early confronted with Spirit 
& Mind v. Matter. Long years in scientific 
study got him a doctor’s degree at the age 
of 34. Six years later, 1890, he was ap- 
pointed director of the physiology depart- 
ment of the Institute of Experimental 
Medicine at St. Petersburg (Leningrad). 
From then on, his path was undeviating, 
scrupulous, relentless. His “Work of the 
Digestive Glands” was crowned by the 
Nobel Prize in 1904. Having mastered the 
mechanics of digestion he started speculat- 
ing on psychic stimulation, the power of 
suggestion on the lower organs. He con- 
ditioned various animals to a bell, to a 
light, to a color, to the beats of a metro- 
nome, and in each case, after appearing 
with the food a few times, the object it- 
self when presented without food caused 
the salivary gland to secrete steadily. 

The dogs could be taught to discrimi- 
nate between a metronome beating 68 
beats per minute to one having a rate of 
200. Food appeared with the 200 rate, 
nothing happened at 68. After the dog 
had been conditioned the metronome was 
placed near him and started at 200. Im- 
mediately saliva dripped into the little 
tube connected with his salivary gland. 
The metronome slowed to 68. The dog 
was no longer interested. Two hundred 
again and the flow of saliva recommenced. 

Pavlov then studied an emotion, pain. 
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A ticking metronome was set beside a dog. 
Simultaneously he was given a slight elec- 
tric shock in the leg. This was repeated 
several times. Finally the metronome 
alone was used. As soon as it started 
ticking, up came the paw, the dog’s face 
contracted with pain and he remained in 
agony until the instrument was removed. 

Three years ago Pavlov came to Amer- 
ica. Confused by rush and roar he sat for 
a moment on a seat in Grand Central Sta- 
tion, Manhattan. A small handbag con- 
taining much of his money lay on the 
seat beside him and with characteristic 
absorption in the seething human labora- 
tory around him, he forgot his worldly 
goods completely. When he rose to go, 
the handbag was gone. It had been taken 
from under his very nose. “Ah, well,” 
sighed Pavlov gently, “one must not put 
temptation in the way of the needy.” 

So fundamental are these researches that 
during the War and the aftermath, when 
all of Russia existed on starvation rations, 
Pavlov’s laboratory continued to function 
as in times of peace. There was no bread 
to eat, but there were test tubes, met- 
ronomes, platinum wires, and as Pavlov 
remarked gratefully “always plenty of pa- 
per and pencils to write down experi- 
ments.” 

Pavlov’s researches have revolutionized 
the study of human psychology. Man is 
now regarded as a higher member of the 
animal kingdom psychologically as well as 
physiologically. On account of the greater 
complexity of the human brain, more types 
of reaction are possible but the underly- 
ing mechanics are the same. The recent 
work on shell shock has demonstrated 
what harm can arise from badly condi- 
tioned reflexes. 

Physiologist Pavlov has reached the 
point where he can create a nervous con- 
dition in animals similar to the nervous 
states of man which border on insanity. 
He is now applying his results to the recon- 
ditioning of the insane and the education 
of the mentally deficient. 

nee eee 
Man Made Lightning 


Lightning is a serious menace to elec- 
trical apparatus. Temperamentally it is 
unsuited to laboratory experimentation. 
One cannot lasso the lightning and cage 
it in a condenser for study at leisure. But 
the General Electric Company can now 
make it to order. Last week Physicist 
Frank William Peek Jr. announced in his 
address to the regional convention of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers 
that artificial lightning of 3,600,000 volts 
had been produced by a new generator in 
the high voltage engineering laboratory 
at Pittsfield, Mass. 

Just as the positive and negative electric 
charges are separated and stored in the 
thunder cloud until the electric potential 
reaches the breaking point and the light- 
ning is released, so this new generator 
stores electricity until ready to discharge 
it in one blinding flash. 

The flash lasts a few millionths of a sec- 
ond but years have been spent in building 
up its strength. Seven years ago the Pitts- 
field laboratory announced 1,000,000 volts, 
four years later this figure was doubled. 
Still the work goes on. The present power, 
3,600,000 volts, is the highest ever obtained 
by man; about 17 times greater than the 
highest voltage transmission line in this 
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Mow can any man keep up witha 
business which grows nearly 1,000 
per cent in five years? 


“Two years ago we added this new 
daylight factory,"’ said Mr. Speer, 
“‘yet we now must double our plant 
and equipment to keep up with the 
demand for department-store sales- 
books, bank deposit books, manifold 
books, and the like. 


“Four years ago we put in Dicta- 
phones. They immediately reduced 
the pressure of work for all of our ex- 
ecutives; and have helped our general 
progress. 


You've no idea what a great con- 


venience The Dictaphone is to me, 
personally. It saves my time. I don’t 
have to wait an instant when plans 
and ideas come to me. I don’t have 


to suit the time or convenience of 
anybody, because my Dictaphone is 


DICTATE TO 


TAE DIC TAPAUNE 


CREGUS.PAT. OFF.) 


and double your ability to get things done 


. A 1.000” increase 


He keeps up with 


” 


6s 


always right here 
on the job. 


“No secretary 


or stenographer 
wastes her time tak- 
ing notes in short- 
hand. This waste, multiplied by many 
stenographers, would cost thousands 
in a year. The Dictaphone is used 


by everybody; shorthand by nobody, 
ever. 

“Up to 1923, Miss Hoffman took 
all my work in shorthand. She is 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Com- 
pany and also has charge of the 
Credit Department. She would not 
have been able to hold these positions 
if she had not discarded her short- 
hand. Her efficiency is at least double 
what it was before we adopted the 


Dictaphone system.”’ 













ut easily - Now 


Talbot T. Speer 


President and General Mana- 
ger of The Baltimore Salesbook 
Company. Since 1922, under 
his direction, the business has 
grown from one office to six- 
teen offices; from a handful of 
customers to 30,000. 






Josephine P. Hoffman 


Secretary to Mr. Speer; also is Head of 
the Credit Department and Secretary 
and Treasurer of the Company. Miss 
Hoffman occupies the highest position 


held by any woman in the organization. 
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country; and far beyond any voltage pro- 
duced by natural lightning on transmission 
lines. 

Despite its brevity, the life line of the 
lightning flash has been accurately meas- 
ured by the cathode ray oscillograph. This 
is an instrument developed by the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady and 
makes use of a beam of electrons which, 
acting as a pointer, measures the rise & 
fall, or wave shape of the voltages. When 
a wave of lightning encounters an obstruc- 
tion it builds up to twice its power, just 
as a wave of water breaking on a wall will 
splash about twice its height. Therefore 
a direct voltage of 3,000,000 traveling 
along a line will suddenly jump to over 
5,000,000 volts in & for the brief instant 
that it strikes the end of the line. 

Chained lightning will be the means of 
studying electricity with the hope of pro- 
tecting life and property against natural 
lightning; of building transmission lines, 
transformers, and other electrical appara- 
tus to resist lightning voltages. 

Se 


Nichols Medalist 


Dr. Hugh Stott Taylor of Princeton 
University, in the opinion of his chemist- 
colleagues, has been engaged in research 
which was the “most original,’ and the 
“most stimulating to further research.” 
Accordingly, he received last week the 
Nichols Medal, coveted by all chemists. 
Industrial problems had suggested to Dr. 
Taylor the study of catalytic agents— 
those substances which accelerate, retard, 
or even cause chemical change, while re- 
maining themselves unchanged. Catalytic 
agents are used to vulcanize rubber. Chem- 
ist Taylor’s experiments have been with 
substances which prevent rubber from 
rotting, dyed materials from fading, oil 
from becoming rancid. 

i 
Delayed Snakes 

Seven snake eggs lay for seventy-seven 
years, sealed in a tree in Tullahoma, Tenn. 
Strong men came and split the tree, ex- 
posing an iron spike of the kind first used 
in the construction of the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad in 1851. 
Around the spike was a decayed hole about 
five inches long, in which lay the tough, 
rubbery snake eggs. Having the good of 
Tullahoma at heart, down to the lowest 
snake, Mayor W. J. Davidson took the 
eggs to his heated office and gave them 
a place in the sun, atop his desk. Last 
week he noticed the box vibrating. He 
looked into it and found seven infant 
snakes crawling about, frisky and healthy 
after an incubation period of seventy- 
seven years. The seventy-seven years were 
calculated from the hand forged spike and 
by the rings of the tree. 


- 
Of the Earth 


Like all its inhabitants and all its swift 
and luminous companions, this earth must 
discover an eventual disaster. How the 
disaster will arrive, and when, is a matter 
for astronomers to ponder. Dr. James 
Hopwood Jeans, famed British astrono- 
mer, Secretary of the Royal Society, pon- 
dered; last week, in London, he spoke 
sadly of the dwindling universe. Said he: 

“The sun is undoubtedly wasting away 
as it radiates energy.” For each square 
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inch of the sun’s surface, it radiates 
enough energy to keep a fifty-horsepower 
engine going. This goes on century after 
century. 

“This radiation of energy and matter 
makes all the stars poorer; but it is a kind 
of capital levy. It is graduated sharply, 
so those stars which are best able to bear 
the burden radiate the most and tend to 
become equal to the poorer ones. . . . 

“A million million years from now the 
sun will still be much the same as now, 
and the earth will still revolve around it. 
The year will be a little longer and the 
climate quite a lot colder, while the rich 
accumulated stores of coal, oil and forests 
will be long since burned up. 

“Nevertheless, that is no reason why 
our descendants should not exist. Per- 
haps the earth will be unable to support 
quite so many people as now, perhaps 
fewer will want to live on it. Mankind, 
three million times as old, may be three 
million times as wise.” 

Dr. Jeans was not the only astronomer 
who, last week, was engaged in somewhat 
mundane speculations. Dr. Paul Renno 
Heyl, a physicist attached to the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, began his second 
series of experiments to determine the 
world’s weight. Last year he estimated this 
to be 6,592,000,000,000,000,000,000 tons. 
Now, by making a slight change in his ap- 
paratus,* Astronomer Heyl expects to 
achieve a slight but consequential differ- 
ence in his result. 


MEDICINE 


Hydnocarpus Oil 

Last week the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association announced that a posi- 
tive cure for leprosy had been effected. 
Hydnocarpus oil is the new remedy. For 
ten concentrated years scientists have been 
working to extract an oil from the dried 
fruit of the hydnocarpus tree that could 
safely be used in the fight against leprosy. 
The virtues of this oil have long been 
known, but its use was restricted because it 
blocked the veins and choked off the blood 
stream. Since bacillus leprae exists in the 
circulating blood as well as in the organs 
and tissues, a destructive agent that could 
be released directly into the blood stream 
was desirable. Hitherto the treatment of 
leprosy has consisted of injections of 
chaulmoogra oil into the muscles, which 
is a less direct attack on the microbe. As 
now perfected, hydnocarpus oil has a 
100% efficiency in the early stages of the 
disease, and 30% in the advanced stages. 

The Leprosy Relief Association plans 
to establish a chain of relief stations fully 
equipped with drugs, throughout the Em- 
pire. To perpetuate the supply, the hydno- 
carpus tree will be planted in all the British 
possessions. 

Leprosy is not an infectious disease, the 
germs are not carried through air or water; 
but it is contagious and is communicated 
by direct contact. 











*Last year he used two steel cylinders, 
equipped with small platinum balls, pendent in 
a 35 foot pit. By measuring their mutual 
attraction and regarding the earth’s pull as a 
constant, he could discover a unit in which to 
compute the earth’s attraction. This time his 
1 cylinders are equipped with small glass 
alls. 
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In New Orleans 


The American College of Physicians met 
in New Orleans last week, for its twelfth 
annual clinical session. Many were the 
papers and widespread the interests of the 
physicians and scientists there assembled. 

Cancer. Dr. Maud Slye of Chicago 
University said that the Mendelian law of 
heredity applied to cancer susceptibility 
and cancer resistance developed through 
67,000 individual studies on mice. Per- 
sistently Pathologist Slye bred the reliable 
rodents. Twenty years she worked and has 
finally concluded that cancer is not con- 
tagious, but tendencies for or against it 
can be inherited in mice. Twenty-five gen- 
erations has she bred absolutely free of 
cancer because the original stock had been 
eugenically chosen. Cancerous ancestors 
infallibly transmitted the disease down the 
generations infallibly. Said Dr. Slye: “If 
we could manage human breeding as ex- 
pertly as we can manage mouse breeding, 
it might be possible to develop a race, or 
at least a segment of a race, that we knew 
was absolutely immune to cancer.” 

Yellow Fever. From Havana came Dr. 
Aristides Agramonte, member of the yel- 
low fever commission appointed by the 
U. S. just after the Spanish American War. 
Graphically he described the adventures 
of the scientific pioneers who discovered 
the mosquito carrier* of yellow fever in 
1900. Enthusiastically he lauded the labors 
of Dr. Walter Reed, Dr. James Carroll, 
Dr. Jesse W. Lazear. 

Show. Adjoining the meeting hall was 
a medical exhibit. Medical literature, 
pharmaceutical products, surgical supplies, 
health foods vied for attention. Outstand- 
ing among the popular shows was the new 
cure for hay fever. Like a kitchen stove 
it looked, with a pipe leading out through 
a fake window. Fresh air enters the pipe, 
is drawn into the body of the contrivance 
where it is purified of all pollen, and is 
then released into the room for respira- 
tory purposes. Not much protection on a 
country ramble, but a great relief to the 
city-folk. 

——-——_- 
Seasickness 

The North German Lloyd Steamship 
Company last week could boast of a new 
service to passengers. During the past 
eight weeks 1,500 passengers, suffering 
from seasickness, had received treatment. 
Of these 75% had been thoroughly cured; 
15% less completely aided; 10% unim- 
proved by the care. The treatment, pecu- 
liar to the German Lloyd ships, and al- 
legedly more effective than powders, pills 
& bottles, was effected by a mechanism 
designed by Dr. Wilhelm Dammert of 
Munich. 

Curious laymen and eager newsmen of 
Manhattan last week visited the German 
Lloyd ship, Columbus to see, mounted on 
a cart, an oxygen tank connecting with 
two vials, containing a composition called 
“nauseatine.” 

When a patient has qualms, he summons 
the cart. He is fitted with a mask con- 
necting with a vial, is instructed to inhale 
the mixture of oxygen & nauseatine for 
five minutes. The treatment is most effec- 
tive if taken before the patient embarks, 
and may be repeated as often as three 
times a day during the trip. 


*Stegomyia fasciata, 
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<cdiiiaiiaas the Closing 
Jaws of Competition 


Tue jaws of competition are 
closing about you. On the one hand, ris- 
ing costs. On the other, falling prices for 
your goods. You may be strong, you may 
be big, you may be dominating, but the 
jaws inexorably are closing. 


There is a way out. Your efforts to cut 
costs can be successful if you will follow 
the lead of America’s outstanding indus- 
trial executives. General Motors... Cluett 
Peabody ... Pullman ... Goodyear ... 
Goodrich & Fisk ... Johnson & Johnson 
.-+ Richardson Roofing ... a great and 
growing list, of which these are only a 
few, have learned of the production econo- 
mies in the Atlanta Industrial Area, and 
have established factories here. 


You can put your plant where labor 
helps instead of hindering. Where taxes 
are low, where abundant raw materials 
are available close by at low prices, where 
power is cheap and abundant,—where 
every factor is a favorable factor. And if 
you do it—as those others have done— 
you will find, as they have found, that it 
is possible to defeat the closing jaws of 
competition, pressing on you in your 
present location. 


« « « « 


The Atlanta Industrial Bureau will be 
giad to tell you, without obligation and 
in the strictest confidence, exactly how 
Atlanta location will help you restore 
dividends to their proper level. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
292 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Industrial Headquarters of the South — 


ATLAN zA 


900 Nationally Known Concerns Serve the South from Atlanta 
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Never Before 


John Gilbert Winant, onetime (1925- 
26) Governor of New Hampshire, bought 
for his private collection the famed Edge- 
hill portrait of Thomas Jefferson, painted 
by Gilbert Stuart. He bought it from 
Francis Burton Harrison, great-great- 
nephew of Thomas Jefferson, onetime 
(1913-21) Governor General of the Philip- 
pine Islands, now resident of Scotland. 
Never until now has this portrait, by many 
regarded as the finest ever made by famed 
Gilbert Stuart, valued at $100,000, be- 
longed to a person in no way related to 
famed Thomas Jefferson. 

Edsel Ford last week purchased Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of Major-General Henry 
Dearborn from the Ehrich Galleries in 
Manhattan. He had the picture hung in 
the office of the Ford Motor Co., at Dear- 
born, Mich, where he works. 








More than a hundred portraits of wom- 
en were hung up last week in the Grand 
Central Galleries, Manhattan. The por- 
traits—by Sargent, Zuloaga, Poole, Bel- 
lows, Orpen, Sorine, Zorne and many an- 
other—had in frequent case never been ex- 
hibited before. The sitters—Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, Mrs. James A. Stillman, Mrs. 
Oliver Harriman, Mrs. W. R. Hearst, and 
many another such—had in most cases 
been flattered by their imagists. There 
was, however, one room which had been 
made into a feld for old portraits of 
women, by Reynolds, Romney, Stuart, 
West et al. The exhibit was notable for 
the excellent paintings which it contained; 
also because no art gallery has ever before 
held an exhibition of the portraits of wom- 
en without men. 

— 


Independence Days 


At the Waldorf Astoria, monumental 
Manhattan hotel, celebrated for its dignity 
and its cuisine, there was seen last week 
the annual exhibition of pictures fostered 
by the Society of Independent Artists, who 
are notorious for their lack of dignity, 
their poor taste, and the total inexclusive- 
ness of their membership. But the Inde- 
pendent Artists shows are noted also for 
their originality and the excitement they 
cause among untutored art patrons. The 
exhibition is often referred to as a “circus” 
or a “rodeo” by such stubbornly facetious 
reporters as are sent, instead of art critics, 
to report the affair for newspapers. To ex- 
hibit an object of art under the auspices 
of this non-jury, non-prize-awarding or- 
ganization, it is only necessary that the 
manufacturer of the object pay $8 to 
cover, presumably, the rent of wall-space. 
Hence many absurd trophies of the endless 
hunt for ideas are hung along the Waldorf 
wainscots and many able artists also, who 
quite naturally dislike submitting their 
efforts to unsympathetic juries, send ex- 
cellent work to this strange and gaudy 
salon. 

This year, as usual, the show came in 
like a mad March lion. It was noted that 
two themes had preoccupied the attention 
of many of the most absurd artists; one 
was Death, the other was Colonel Charles 
Augustus Lindbergh. Novel materials for 


TIME 


expressing alleged thoughts were few in 
number; the most noteworthy was a three 
dimensional drawing, or skeleton sculpture, 
of a she-wolf giving suck to two small 
boys. The lines of the she-wolf’s body 
were indicated in copper wire; her mam- 





NAKAGAWA’s “RIVERSIDE DRIVE” 
The oriental sneered. 


mary glands were represented by door 
stops. Of the other exhibits a few may be 
briefly described as follows: 

Soul, by Muriel Haskell, is an entirely 
ludicrous pattern, attempting to present, in 
its melee of prongs and beams and curly- 





WEINDORF’s “EUGENIC Kip” 


He was the worst. 


cues, an allegory as trite, as uninteresting 
and as unconvincing as the metaphors in a 
schoolboy’s sonnet. 

Navesink Lights, by Adelaide Morris, is 
a shiny landscape, containing a bathing 
pavilion, bridge, hill, road, river, castle, 
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and autocar, cleverly executed in the suave 
and polished “naive” manner, now vastly 
popular in Germany. 

President Calles, by Luis Hidalgo, famed 
Mexican caricaturist, was a most grossly 
insulting and funny portrait of this famed 


statesman. MHidalgo’s faunlike Lindy 
showed the aviator riding a ridiculous 
horse around the world. 

Ferdinand Cartier drew a pen and ink 
picture of the Rockefeller Institute, in 
Manhattan. There was nothing very re- 
markable about his drawing, except that 
it was composed of more than 500,000 
minute pen lines. 

John Sloan, Robert Henri, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg, famed all of them for 
worthy and comparatively orthodox works, 
the latter for his flashy magazine illustra- 
tions, allowed themselves to be represented 
among the Independents. 

In Riverside Drive, Kikuta Nakagawa, 
one of the many Japanese artists who dis- 
play their jocose and oriental sneers in the 
Independents’ salon, neatly portrayed a 
grotesque fat woman walking on the path 
and leading by the hand a little child who 
was, one could presume, one of many. 

The worst paintings of all were those of 
Arthur Weindorf. An inept draughtsman 
and a stupid punster, he displayed a pair 
of pictures, one labelled The Eugenic Kid, 
the other, with blood-curdling imbecility, 
The Gin-Hic Kid. This last was a bad 
sketch of a girl’s legs and a gin bottle, all 
resting on a night-club table. 


MUSIC 
Quadruple Superlative 


Giulio Gatti-Casazza directs that opera 
company with most money to rent genius, 
the Metropolitan. His wife, Frances Alda, 
is the greatest soprano of New Zealand. 
His friend, Arturo Toscanini, is, say most 
critics, the greatest conductor in the world. 
La Scala, at Milan, is the most famed 
opera house in Europe. 

Twenty years ago, in La Scala, Signor 
Gatti directed, Signor Toscanini conduct- 
ed, and the present Donna Gatti-Casazza 
sang Martha. Next September, by invita- 
tion of Signor Toscanini, the three super- 
lative humans will again collaborate in 
their old roles at the superlative opera 
house in Milan, when Martha will be re- 
vived as was. 





\ 
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Rondine 


Giuseppe Adami made a sorry tale out 
of scraps some twelve years ago, called it 
La Rondine (The Swallow) and gave it 
to Giacomo Puccini. Puccini, himself 
light-minded at the time, applied a hand- 
ful of tunes, spliced them in his own skill- 
ful way and the result was a “lyric comedy 
in three acts” that had an indifferent sort 
of premiere at Monte Carlo in 1917. Last 
week and by courtesy of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company it was given its first per- 
formance in the U. S. 

The story has not grown in stature 
since Adami transcribed it, nor has the 
music. It remains a rather unhappy 
medium between Camille and Sappho— 
with the fancy lady in this particular case 
called Magda, her paunchy patron—Ram- 
baldo, the innocent youth for whom she 
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The charm of the new lavatory 
fittings is that of the master- 
bieces of the old-time silver- 
smith. Until now such beauty 
has been foreign to the bath- 
room. These fittings in different 
decorative treatments are 


briced separately , 


Bathroom Designed and Painted for 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. by Andrew Loomis 


he first coming of beauti/ to the bathroom, 


Like a fairy tale reads the story of the en- 
chanting transformation of the bathroom 
from plainness to beauty. This story is 
simply told in pictures in the interesting 
new book entitled “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home. 


For forty years we Americans were so 
engrossed in making the bathroom the ulti- 
mate in utility that beauty was almost for- 
gotten, except for an occasional ostentatious 
carved tub leg and old-fashioned marble slab 
which topped the lavatory. 

Then “Standattd” designers envisioned 
bathroom fixtures comparable in grace of 
line and proportion to the finest furniture 
—baths of sculptural-like beauty, lavatories 
with the charm of dressing-tables—fittings 
hand wrought in designs of rare distinction. 

They created new forms for these fixtures 
and fittings with complete disregard for the 
tradition of mere utility, but without 


sacrifice of sanitary principles. In these new 
forms will be found the inspiration for bath- 
room designs of amazing originality. They 
are exhibited in “Standard” Showrooms in 
principal cities. To see them will quicken 
you to the new possibilities of beauty in 
the bathroom. 

In keeping with the trend to the increased 
use of color in home decoration, these and 
other “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are 
made available in black and several beautiful 
pastel colors, as well as white. 

Prices of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
illustrated inthe bathroom above, not includ- 
ing cost of installation: The Brighton Bath 
$212.00, The Templeton Lavatory, $540.00, 
The Portal Dental Lavatory $60.00. (The 
Purimo Water Closet, not illustrated above, 
$120.00). A copy of the interesting book 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the 
Home, will be mailed on request. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


“Crtandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 
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To writers 
who aren't 
writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once 

started, writers keep on. Have you, 
perchance, written a little, or a lot, and 
paused—dissatisfied or discouraged at 
some flaw in technique or some lack in 
spontaneity ? 
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The Basis of Good Writing 


Or are you one of unnumbered thousands whose 
friends say: “‘If you could only write stories as you 
write letters, you could be a successful author!” ? 


your future as a writer largely de- 

yends upon what you are willing to do about it. 
Diffide ence, spotty technique, faulty characteriza- 
tion, the confusion of dramatic values—and most of 
the other problems faced at the start by otherwise 
capable writers—can be cured. 


In either case, 





Make up your mind to keep on writing until you | 


Even a modest check will do wonders 
And $25, $50, $100 or more is 
constantly being paid for comparatively simple 
stories and articles. Once your writing begins to 
result in earnings, you'll realize one fundamental: 


sell something 
for your confidence 


Writing is as much a matter of industry as it isa | 


matter of art. 


e.° oe 
Master writing—by writing 
The first essential is Practice. The second essen- 
tial is Attitude. 
Practice and a new, comprehensive 
to you in the instruction of the 
Newspaper Institute of America. It is a_ home 
study course free of ‘‘isms” and “‘ologies.” It is a 
system of writing instruction prepared and taught 
by active New York reporters and editors, and 
based upon the vivid and practical training that has 
turned out so many of this country’s leading writers: 
i. €., news-writing according to the 
Copy-Desk method. 


Week by week, you are mailed actual assignments 
—yjust as if you were being broken in on a great 
metropolitan daily. Your work is individually 
corrected and constructively criticized. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing tricks 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style. 


Consistent 
Attitude come 


Let _us help you test your abilities. Our interest- 
ing Writing Aptitude Test will do it. It’s free 
entirely without obligation. Fill in and send the 
coupon. Newspaper Institute of America, 25 West 
45th Street, New York 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSKSSSSETRESERSESEESEEEEEEESESS EEE eEee 
Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
James McAlpin Pyle, Pres. 
Send me your free Writing A 
information on writing for profit, 
March 19th. 


mitude Test and further 
as promised in Time 


Mr. ) 
Mrs. } 
Miss } 


Address * S23 ote 
(All correspondence confidential. 


on you.) 
SSSHSHSSSSESSSHESRESSRSE SERS H ES SESe Se eee eee eee eeeeeEe 


No salesmen will call 
206 





New York | 


flies her love-nest—Ruggiero, and for 
comic relief—a maid, a poet. Unlike 
Camille & Sappho the comic relief wins 
out, Ruggiero’s intentions prove a little 
too honorable—and the swallow flies back 
home. Unlike the earlier Puccini scores, 








LucrREzIA Bort 


Gay, graceful. 


the element of tragedy is missing from the 
soft, curving arias and duets. Unlike 
Monte Carlo, the whole was almost re- 
claimed last week in Manhattan by the 
altogether pleasant production at the 
Metropolitan—by the gay, graceful Mag- 
da of Lucrezia Bori, by the caricatured 
poet of Armand Tokatyan, the brilliant 
Second Empire settings of Joseph Urban. 
Only Beniamino Gigli stayed out of pic- 
ture. Squat and pompous he sang beau- 
tifully as the love-soaked Ruggiero. 


Stravinsky on Tour 


The Boston Symphony came last week 
to Manhattan—with Serge Koussevitzky 
for conductor, Contralto Margarete Mat- 
zenauer, Tenor Tudor Davies, Baritone 
Fraser Gange for soloists, the Harvard 
Glee Club for a Chorus, and Speaker Paul 
Leyssac. This combination gave, as it did 
a fortnight ago in Boston (Time, Mar. 5), 
the Gidipus Rex of Igor Stravinsky. Even 
the ablest critics sometimes disagree. Said 
Samuel Chotzinov (the World): “. ..a 
desperate attempt at a musical interpreta- 
tion of lofty cosmic tragedy ... a pre- 
sumptuous drive with nothing of any con- 
sequence to back it up.” 

Pitts Sanborn (the Telegram): “What- 
ever one’s opinion, it was clearly nothing 
to be neglected.” 

Olin Downes (the Times): 
empty, tedious and ineffective.” 

Lawrence Gilman (the Tribune): “De- 
spite the unreconciled and heterogeneous 
qualities of this score, its lack of any pre- 
vailing integrity of style, the music has a 
power and an eloquence—sombre, granitic, 
yes ‘monumental’—that sweep aside one’s 
reservations and make one helpless before 
its tyrannous and cumulative onslaught.” 


. very 


Best Sellers 


In Manhattan last week R. H. Macy & 
Co. made for Tre a list of its best-sell- 
ing popular sheet music. 

1) “My Heart Stood Still” from The 
Connecticut Yankee—Richard Rodgers. 
2) “Sunshine’—Irving Berlin. 

3) “Can’t Help Lovin’ Dat Man” 
Show Boat—Jerome Kern. 

“Away Down South in Heaven’— 
Harry Warren. 

5) “Dream Kisses”—M. K. Jerome. 

6) “Let a Smile Be Your Umbrella”— 
Sammy Fain. 

7) “Back in Your Own Back Yard”— 
Billy Rose and Dane Dreyer. 

8) “My Melancholy Baby”—Ernie Bur- 
nett. 

9) “Rain”—Eugene Ford. 

10) “Was It A Dream?”—Andy Britt. 

11) “The Man I Love” from Strike Up 
the Band—George Gershwin. 

12) “Thinking of You” from The Five 
O’Clock Girl—Bert Kalmar and Harry 
Ruby. 


from 


Staccato 


Soprano Ada Sari, famed in Europe, 
made her U. S. début in a Manhattan con- 
cert last week, won a considerable ovation 
for an undistinguished performance. 


From Europe came Oscar Fried, Ger- 
man conductor, to give two performances 
as guest with the New York Symphony. 
Said he of Stravinsky’s @dipus Rex: “The 
most significant and important composi- 
tion of recent years.’ (See col. 2.) 


The Columbia a Company 
offered a reward. As sponsor of the Schu- 
bert Centennial it wants returned Schu- 
bert’s Gastein Symphony, written by him 
during a visit to Gastein, Austria, in 1826, 
given for safe-keeping that same year to 
the Society of the Friends of Music of 
Vienna and lost. The reward: $1,000. 


Over the sadle the Neshen il Broadcast- 
ing Company honored Franz Drdla, com- 
poser of such lush violin music as Sou- 
venir, Serenade, Vision, Madrigal. Drdla 
is 60 now, eking out a meager living in 
Vienna by making ten-penny tunes. 


In the U. S. appreciation of opera (both 
aesthetic and financial) is often regarded 
as the prerogative of the largest cities—of 
Manhattan and Chicago, particularly. Last 
week San Antonio, Tex., had a turn, re- 
ceived the Chicago Civic Company with 
two capacity houses on the same day, 
paid some $50, ooo for the privilege, $5,000 
of which, as clear profit, was returned to 
the guarantors. 


Conductor-Prince Joachim Albrecht of 
Prussia, second cousin of Wilhelm, 
thwarted in his eager attempts to perform 
for charity (Trme, March 12), turned pro- 
fessional last week. On the scheme of 
following the Romans while in Rome, he 
announced that he would conduct now 
only for a fee and one comparable to 
that received by Arturo Toscanini (i. e., 
approximately $2,500 a concert). His 
services are to be on the market in Man- 
hattan for eight days at which time he 
will start on a sightseeing tour—to Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, per- 
haps Canada. 
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Golf 

Handsome, stocky, dark, and dapper, 
Gene Sarazen, walked round a golf course 
at Nassau with dour Johnny Farrell, voted 
the best dressed U. S. golfer. At the ninth 
hole Sarazen was a stroke behind. At the 
seventeenth he was all even. He sank his 
approach shot on the eighteenth for a 
birdie 2. Farrell’s 15-foot putt hit the back 
of the cup and bounced out. Sarazen, who 
goes to Nassau yearly for a sunburn, had 
won the open championship of the Bahama 
Islands. In St. Augustine, Fla., Glenna 
Collett, favorite daughter of Providence, 
R. L., and of Robert Collett, onetime six- 
day bicycle rider, outdrove Virginia Van 


Wie on nearly every tee to win the wom- | 


en’s Florida East Coast championship. 
-——_e 


In Camp 


Rain turned the red Georgia earth to 
clay. Manager Walter Johnson, drawn and 
underweight from influenza, sat on a bench 
in plain clothes and a raincoat and watched 
the Giants in the year’s first game beat the 
Newark Bears, 8 to o. Bill Terry, infielder, 
knocked a home run the first time at bat. 
“Gee, I wish I could get out and throw a 
few” Johnson said, shifting on the bench. 

In the Yankee camp in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, Babe Ruth stopped running on 
third base. He was afraid if he went on his 
feet would blister. John Koszciusko Grab- 
owski, catcher, took off a reducing shirt 
when he was hot, caught cold. Lou Gehrig 
wrote his mother to send him a jar of 
potted eels. 


Six Days 


——- ¢ ——_ 


The coats of watchers at a six-day race | 
show spots from the drop that runs down | 


a bottle of pop when you drink out of it. 
Their heads keep turning from side to 
side as if they were rapidly reading the 
page of a book a block wide. All week 
in Madison Square Garden drops fell onto 
coats and faces turned from side to side, 
from side to side, all morning, all after- 
noon, all night, for six days. And round 
the pale pine dish the riders pedaled, 
jammed, sprinted, drank beef juice out 
of paper cups, pasted their burned legs 
with plaster, until a gun was fired off three 
times and Franco Georgetti and Gerard 


| 








Debaets posed for flashlights holding the | 


big bouquets that go to the winners. They 
had won by a single lap after 2,162 miles 
of pedaling. 

Belloni and Beckman were second. Al- 
ready, the evening before, Belloni had 
pedaled round the ring with a bundle of 
flowers sent to him by an admirer. A 
handsome Italian with two locks of curly 
hair sticking out over his forehead like 
horns, Belloni until the final sprint had 
threatened to beat Georgetti. So had Le- 
tourner and Brocardo, two small, nervy 
French boys. On the fifth night Brocardo 
fell four times, skidded down the wall of 
the saucer, strapped to his pedals. The 
third time he was knocked unconscious. 


In fifteen minutes he got up and rode | 


again. McNamara, “Iron Man,” was 
booed all through the race. Brocco, 43- 
year old champion trying to come back, 





Tue PHoENIx MuTuAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford, Conn. 


ANNOUNCES A New 


RETIREMENT 
INCOME PLAN 


under which you can secure not only immediate 
protection for your beneficiaries but also, for your- 
self in later years, a guaranteed income that you cannot 
outlive. 


What a dividend paying $10,000 policy 
wiil do for you 


It guarantees to you when you are 65 


A Monruty INcoME For Lire of... $100.00 
which assures a return of at least 10,000.00 
and perhaps much more, depending upon 
how long you live 

Or, if you prefer, 
A CasH SETTLEMENT AT AGE 65 of . . . 12,000.00 


It guarantees before age 65 
Upon death from any natural cause, 
A CasH PayMenT to your beneficiary of 10,000.00 


Or $50 a month guaranteed for at Last 

24 years and 8 months. ..... .Total 14,823.00 
Upon death from accident, before age 60, 

A CasH PayMentT to your beneficiary of 20,000.00 


Or $100 a month guaranteed for at kast 
24 years and 8 months Total 29,646.00 


It guarantees throughout permanent 
total disability which begins before age 60 


A Monruty Disasititry INcoME or. . $100.00 
And the payment for you of all premiums 


For more information, mail the coupon below 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
312 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Please mail me full information about your new 


RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN. 
Street 


of birth 
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n unusual 


opportunity to buy a fine motor- 


car at much less 


than list price 





Tus Rolls-Royce Chassis with new Piccadilly body comes on the 
market after being thoroughly reconditioned throughout at the Works 


at Springfield, Mass. 


It carries a full new-car guarantee. 


Finished in lacquer of luxurious Gendarme blue with black fenders 


and body striped in white, it will ins 


tantly appeal to the owner-driver. 


As fitting this model, its upholstery i is black leather—all new through- 


out. Its rumble seat accommodates 
space for luggage. In appearance, i 
Rolls-Royce is equal to a new car. 

twice its resale price. 


It may be had for 


two Hani ai or affords ample 
n performance and in safety, this 
New,CS-56-PE would cost nearly 
$8500. 


Here is a motor-car for any individual who naturally prefers the 


best. 
your convenience subject, of course, 


To be seen at New York Salesroom and available for trials at 


to prior sale. Photographs and 


descriptions of this car ‘may be seen at the following Rolls-Royce 


ROLLY ROYCE 


branches. 


New Yorx—s8th at Eighth Ave. 


Newark—190 Washington S 


Boston—1035 Commonwealth Ave. Paitapecpn1a—Walnut and 21st Sts. 


Cuicaco—2512 §. Michigan Ave. Montreat—goro St. Catherine St., 


Cincinnati—11 East 8th St. 
Los ANGELEs—3136 Wilshire 
Boulevard 


CLEVELAND—7505 Carnegie Ave. 


PirtsBuRGH—3939 Forbes St. 


San Francisco—461 Post St. 
fs CoLumsus—362 East Broad St. 


West 


SprinGrieLp, Mass.—454 Bridge St. 


Hartrorp—326 Pearl St. 
Patm Beacu—331 Worth Ave. 
AtLanta—g8 Cone St. 





| fessional hockey. 
| ally, when he has got past the defense and 


pedaled till his rheumatic legs stiffened 
like hooks, forcing him out. A visiting 
band announced that as a tribute to 
Veteran Frederick Spencer they would 
play “When You and I Were Young 
Maggie.” Furious, Spencer gained a lap. 
In the gallery Spectator James Miglio was 
mauled by a special detective, led off to 
court in his undershirt and trousers. The 
band played “Among My Souvenirs.” As 
is usual in six-day races the records of all 
previous six-day races in lap-stealing, at- 
tendance, and the eating of hot dogs 
(called by bicycle riders “Coney Island 
chicken”) were broken. 


Murdock 


Blond Murray Murdock, forward of the 
Ranger’s New York hockey club, is one of 
the fastest, most graceful skaters in pro- 
He seldom scores. Usu- 


tried a shot he does not follow the puck 


| like his bald teammate, Ivan (“Ching”’) 


Johnson, but skates gracefully back, con- 
tent that he has made an effort. Last Satur- 


, day in Boston young Murdock got angry 





| than that lummox,” 


| when Indian-faced Hitchman of Boston, 


wearing a patch of plaster over each eye, 
had thrown him against the boards. Three 
times Murdock went down the ice, scored 
twice in thirty-two ,seconds, earned his 
team a tie with Boston, 3-3. 


sikelele 
Records 
In New Haven the N. Y. Athletic Club 


swimming team broke the world’s record 
for a 300-yard medley relay with a time of 
3 min. g# sec. 


Reproved for a listless workout in the 
gym, Jack Sharkey, heavyweight wide-mug 
challenger, blustered “You didn’t hear 
Caruso yodeling high C’s on street-corners, 
did you? .. .” In the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion, Manhattan, Enrico Caruso was once 
heard by the late Critic James Gibbons 
Huneker singing for a flower girl who had 
asked for his signature. 

Fifteen thousand bowlers met in Kansas 
City to compete in the annual American 
Bowling Congress. 

ee See 
Risko v. Sharkey 


“There is no one I'd rather see licked 
said the holder of a 


| ringside seat ($22.50) as Jack Sharkey 





| key. So had gamblers. 


| climbed through the ropes last week in 


Madison Square Garden, Manhattan, to 
fight “Honest John” Risko, Cleveland 
“rubber man.” Experts had picked Shar- 
Risko was tough, 
they said, but Sharkey was tough and 
fancy. When the bell rang, Risko made 
Sharkey miss a left, landed a left to the 
jaw. All through the fight he hooked to 
the chin and made Sharkey jerk his legs 
up when he hit him in the stomach. When 
the decision went to Risko, Sharkey struck 


| a pose, stared disdainfully at the top bal- 


“Vaah,” yelled the holder of a $3 
balcony seat, “you look like a nickel’s 
worth of holy mackerel.” ‘Honest John” 
Risko, shifty, awkward, hard-to-hurt, who 
has beaten Paulino, Delaney and Berlen- 
bach, may now be matched with Champion 
James Joseph Tunney, 


cony. 
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THE PRESS 


Divorce 


U. S. publishing reached the acme of 
specialization last week when the first is- 
sue of Divorce appeared. It was printed 
on cheap paper, eight pages, tabloid news- 
paper size. It contained few advertise- 
ments, only one photograph. Newsstands 
hawked it for 10¢ a copy. But it had a 
purpose. Its leading editorial said so: 
“The purpose of Divorce [a weekly] is 
not to pander to the seeker for the sensa- 
tional, but to serve, in such measure as it 
can, to preserve the sanctity of the Ameri- 
can home. Divorce may be seemingly sen- 
sational in title, appearance and the char- 
acter of its news, but it serves a real pur- 
pose in giving emphasis to the details 
which flow through the divorce court. 
Roosevelt once said that the way to ob- 
tain the repeal of an unpopular law was 
to enforce it. ... If your wife is dis- 
contented, let her read Divorce and realize 
that it is something more than a simple 
and convenient easement of the bonds. If 
your husband seems to be wavering, let 
him read in these pages the misery, the 
heartaches, the legal dangers, to the end 
that his sanity may return to him. . . . It 
will be by no means dry reading for the 
public. These are human documents .. . 
by no means without their humorous side.” 

A typical case reported by Divorce was 
that of Mrs. Celia Firestone who saw her 
husband enter the apartment of another 
woman in the Bronx. Such items, so com- 
mon in divorce cases, are dull reading. 
But Divorce also told how a husband 
complained in court that his wife had not 
taken a bath in two years; how a wife 
complained that her husband had made 
her sleep in the chicken-coop and sell the 
hens’ eggs to provide herself with necessi- 
ties; how a husband complained that his 
wife had been attending strip poker parties 
when he was away at work, etc., etc. Most 
of the news in the first issue of Divorce 
was confined to New York State, but it 
will cover other states as it grows. 


ee) 
“O, how full” 


The Moore mystery of a fortnight ago 
became more of a mystery last week. Both 
of the rumors about Alexander Pollock 
Moore, onetime (1923-25) U. S. Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, came true. President Coolidge 
appointed him Ambassador to Peru five 
days after he had purchased two tabloids: 
the New York Daily Mirror and the Bos- 
ton Advertiser. William Randolph Hearst, 
who had never before sold any profitable 
publication, was the seller. The price was 
considered too “personal” to be made pub- 
lic. People wondered how Mr. Moore in- 
tended to divide his time between solving 
Peruvian diplomacy and pleasing U. S. 
gum-chewers. 

Mr. Moore hinted that he might make 
of the Mirror and Advertiser a buckle for 
a nation-wide chain of tabloids. When 
asked about contemplated negotiations, he 
said: “You don’t have to negotiate. They 
are offered to you.” Concerning the most 
important problem of a tabloid publisher, 
Mr. Moore weaseled his stand: “We do 
not make the news. If it happens to be 














A Valuable Service 


for Security Owners 


ANY individuals and companies outside 

of New York have their bonds and stocks 

in this Company’s care in New York, always 
at their disposal by mail or wire advice. 


This availability in the financial center means 
a saving of time, trouble, and often money, in 
effecting transactions. We watch for and en- 
deavor to advise the owner promptly of many 
developments affecting his securities, such as 
conversions, rights, etc. Income is collected for 
the owner. He is entitled to the advice of our 
investment officers on lis 
bond holdings and may 
take advantage of our 
various facilities. 


The fees range from $25 annually 
for holding $25,000 of securities, 


up to $833 for $1,000,000 of 
securities. Write for booklet T. 





The deposit of securities in New York by non-residents 
does not subject such securities to any New York tax. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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When the guests have gone, she 
sees ashtrays of half-smoked 
cigarettes. It’s all because the 
ordinary cigarette burns so 
fast that it cooks away its own 
flavor. Becomes too hot, too 
parching to be enjoyable. With 
Melachrino you’reat the height 
of enjoyment at the half-way 
point. The fine Turkish 
tobaccos are slow burning ... 
therefore coool... therefore 
mild. That’s why you enjoy 
Melachrino to the tippiest end. 


cigarette sold the world over 
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| sensational we will not eliminate it on that 


account. But I want to make a distinction 
between sensationalism and salaciousness. 
We will not tolerate the latter.” 

There were no startling changes during 
the first few days of the Moore régime. 
Photographs of girls with their legs crossed 
and dresses barely covering the hips con- 
tinued to appear on the front pages; Elinor 
Glyn kept on writing about “It;” Gustave 
Flaubert’s Madame Bovary ran along in 
pictorial form so that no gum-chewer 
could miss the point. In the Mirror were 
photographs of a Negro and a white baby, 
“brought together by fate” at the Bellevue 
Hospital in Manhattan. The Negro infant 
got the caption: 

GOSH, WOTTA WORLD! 

William Shakespeare, bard, also con- 
tributed to the Mirror on the opening day 
of Mr. Moore’s ownership. Said he at the 
top of the editorial page: ‘“O, how full of 
briers is this working-day world!” Readers 
of the Mirror were offered $5 apiece for 
published letters answering the question: 
“Tf YOU were publishing the MIRROR, 


| what sort of newspaper would you produce 
to meet your tastes and interests?” 


The Mirror achieved its greatest noto- 
riety under the editorship of Philip A. 
Payne, who ran bloated Harry K. Thaw 
out of town (TIME, Sept. 28, 1925), re- 
opened the Hall-Mills case, finally perished 
in the Old Glory flight. Founded three and 
a half years ago, the Mirror was Mr. 
Hearst’s reply to the challenge of the 
Daily News (Chicago Tribune-owned 
tabloid) for supremacy among the gum- 
chewers. Although the Mirror has today 
a circulation of 450,000 it lags far be- 
hind the Daily News, which has 1,225,000. 
The younger porno-Graphic of Bernarr 
Macfadden has 285,000. 

The Boston Advertiser has 190,000 on 
week-days; 510,000 on Sunday. 

perece oem 
Prison Paper 

The state prison at Wethersfield, Conn., 
is better than most. It is sirikingly clean 
and kept in good repair by the inmates. 
Each cell has individual toilet facilities and 
a catalogue of the prison library of 5,000 
volumes. There is also a baseball field, 
a brass band, a monthly newspaper of 
which Sheriff Simeon Pease is inordinately 


| proud. Last week, two newspapermen took 


up residence behind Wethersfield walls, 
were forthwith made editors of the prison 
paper. Their flamboyant history led the 
inmates to anticipate a paper that would 
be edited with imagination, gusto, crafti- 
ness, 

One of the editors, Raymond E. 
(“Spike”) Delaney,* had been a police re- 
porter on the Bridgeport Telegram. He 
would rob a house and return to police 
headquarters, hear of the same robbery, 
cover the story. He would re-enter the 
house through the front door, give the po- 
liceman suggestions concerning the crime, 
return to his typewriter and write a florid 
story. He was a good friend, almost 
an assistant, of Bridgeport bluecoats. 
When a New Haven merchant suspected 
him of selling stolen jewels and telephoned 
for a Bridgeport policeman to come down, 
the policeman arrived to greet Mr. 

*No relative of Bridgeport’s famed fisticuffer, 
Jack Delaney, whose real name is Ovila 
Chapdelaine. 
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Delaney like a long-lost buddy, was sur- 
prised to find his buddy a crook. Thus Mr. 
Delaney went to jail. 

The other editor, John D. Lawson, 42, 
Dartmouth graduate, husband of a sculp- 
tress, had been an idealist-propagandist- 
publisher in Westport, Conn.* He was re- 
spected, if laughed at, by his neighbors. 
Then he insured his life for $75,000, picked 
up a family-less boarder in Manhattan, 
took him to Westport to paint the Lawson 
house, drugged him. Mr. Lawson went out 
to chat with a neighbor, taking care to 
establish the fact that he was going back 
home to spend the evening. Then he set 
fire to his own home and left for Man- 
hattan. The police were to find the bones 
of the drugged boarder charred beyond all 
recognition; Mrs. Lawson was then to col- 
lect her husband’s $75,000 insurance. But 
the boarder regained consciousness in time 
to jump out of a window; and Mr. Lawson 
went to jail. 

pare Wann 


Youth, Ideals 


Vincent Vigoroux, 15, youngest editor 
and publisher in the U. S., whose paper is 
The Little Acorn of New Rochelle, N. Y., 
and 1,150 editors of high school papers 
throughout the land, attended the annual 
convention of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association in Manhattan last week, 
saw how linotype machines were made, 
visited plants of New York City news- 
papers, heard President Karl August 
Bickel of the United Press say: “The day 
of the hard-boiled, cynical reporter with a 
bottle of whiskey in one pocket, and an 
American Mercury in the other, has 
passed. Ideals are higher now. . . . This 
condition has come about largely by rea- 
son of the influence of young people. This 
generation is the best we ever have had. 
One young man, Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, raised the tone of journalism 25% 
by his flights to Europe, and Mexico and 
Central America. And that is the effort of 
only one clean-minded American boy.” 


oe 


Worth a Million? 


A FIEND was going to be caught by 
the police. The tabloids said so in big 
black headlines. But he got the jump on 
tthe police and came to jail of his own ac- 
cord. Alas, he was not A FIEND. He was 
merely a plump, middle-aged man, who 
sometimes wore a beard and sometimes 
not, who called himself Dr. Louis Clement 
and a half dozen other names, who dabbled 
in chemistry and wanted to be an aviation 
promoter. He convinced the police that 
he was not the man who murdered Miss 
Margaret Brown in Bernardsville, N. J., 
by soaking her clothes in gasoline and 
setting fire to them. Then Dr. Clement 
faced charges of stealing his wife’s $600 
diamond pendant and cashing bad checks. 
When these minor matters are settled, Dr. 
Clement expects to take advantage of what 
he calls “the million dollars worth of pub- 
licity” he has achieved by his association 
with the FIEND and TORCH MURDER 
case. He is going to get “easy” capital 
to market his inventions: telephone dis- 
_— vegetable sprays, synthetic gas- 
oline. 


___.. 





*Famed arty town; home of Hendrik Willem 
Van Loon, Rose O’Neill, Alan Dinehart, William 
McFee, etc. 














Just 15 Minutes a Day 


What it will mean to you is told by Dr. Eliot 
of Harvard in the FREE BOOKLET below 


ERE are two men of equal 
position and business income. 
Which of them represents you? 


They read about the same num- 
ber of hours each week. But one 
has no plan for his reading; at the 
end of the year he has little or nothing 
to show. 


The other talks like a man who has 
traveled widely, though he has never 
been outside of the United States. 

He knows something of science, 
though he had to stop school at fifteen. 
He is at home with history, and the 
best biographies, and the really great 
dramas and essays. Older men like to 
talk to him because he has somehow 
gained the rare gift of thinking clearly 
and talking interestingly. 

What’s the secret of his mental 
growth? How can a man in a few min- 
utes of pleasant reading each day gain 
so much? 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his lifetime 
of reading, study, and teaching, forty 
years of it as President of Harvard 
University, answered that question 
in a free booklet that you can have 
for the asking. 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Since 1875, P. F. Collier 
& Son Company has pub- 
lished good books, and fur- 
thers the cause of good 
reading by offering you the 
plan which enables you to 
pay for the books while 
you are enjoying them. 


You owe it to yourself 
to act promptly 
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The publishers cannot undertake to send the booklet free to Children 


“For me,” wrote one man who had 
sent in the coupon, “your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and it 
showed me, besides, the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.”’ This free book- 
let describes the contents, plan and pur- 


pose of 
DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 
(The Harvard Classics) 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library. 

The free booklet tells about it—how 
Dr. Eliot put into his Five-Foot Shelf 
“the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he so arranged it that even “fifteen 
minutes a day” are enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. Eliot 
provided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
university strives to 
give. 

Every reader of 
this magazine is in- 
vited to have a copy 
of this entertaining 
book. It is free, will 
be sent by mail, 
and involves no 
obligation of any sort. 
Merely clip the 
coupon and mail it 
today. 


MINUTES 
\ DAY 


This Free Booklet gives 
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; P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 250 Park Avenue, New York City 

By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most famous library 
in the world, describing Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics), 


and containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot. Also, please advise 
how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. 


Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading 
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PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week the fol- 
lowing names made the following news: 


Asa Yoelson (“Al Jolson”), blackface 
comedian, said to Producer J. J. Shubert 
over long-distance telephone: “I'd do any- 
thing in the world just to help you out— 
for a certain sum.” So it was agreed that 
Mr. Yoelson would appear in A Night in 
Spain, musical comedy now running in 
Chicago, at a salary of $10,000 a week for 
four weeks. 

Except for Harry Lauder, who owns his 
own show and makes some $10,000 a week, 
Mr. Yoelson’s salary is the largest known 
in theatrical circles. Marilyn Miller gets 
$6,000 in Rosali. Eddie Cantor, before his 
illness, was making $5,000 in Mr. Zieg- 
feld’s Follies. Moran and Mack as a 
vaudeville team get $3,000 a week. 





Emil Ludwig, best-selling biographer 
of Napoleon and Bismarck, announced last 
week, as he sailed from Manhattan on the 
Majestic, that his next word-portrait will 
be of Abraham Lincoln. “I carry him in 
my pocket,” said Herr Ludwig, showing a 
Lincoln penny. “He fascinates me.” 

James Joseph Tunney (champion 
fisticuffer) said: ““Miss Bishop is one of 
the loveliest girls I have ever known, but 
it is decidedly premature and unfair to her 
to suggest that we are betrothed.” Cin- 
emactress Caroline Bishop said on the 
same day in the same place, Miami Beach, 
Fla.: “I think Mr. Tunney one of the most 











admirable men of today, but it seems an 
unfair strain on our friendship for news- 
papers to have us engaged every time we 
are seen together.” The New York Daily 
News (tabloid) said: 
Tunney and Girl Stage 
Bouquet-Tossing Draw 

Newsmongers again put two and two 
together when Mr. Tunney purchased last 
week a 75-acre estate near Stamford, 
Conn., cheap at $35,000. 

Aimee Semple McPherson, famed 
evangelist, when trying to prove that she 
had not cohabitated with Kenneth Ormis- 
ton, her radio operator, in a California 
cabin, is said to have suggested that per- 








haps Mrs. Virla Kimball had been Mr. : 


Ormiston’s companion. Mrs. Kimball 
claimed “defamation of character,” and 
sued Evangelist McPherson for $1,000,000. 
Last week, Mrs. Kimball’s lawyer an- 


nounced that the suit had been settled out | 


of court. What the terms of settlement 

might have been, he refused to say; his 

client, however, was “perfectly satisfied.” 
a 

Beniamino Gigli (tenor) was last 

week as fidgety as the man who wore the 

first collapsible top hat. He was trying 


out a new chauffeur. It was hard to change : 


after being accustomed, for seven years, 
to the way Gilbert Fabbri shifted gears and 
turned corners. But Chauffeur Fabbri had 
fallen dead within the entrance of the 
Metropolitan Opera House, Manhattan, 
just before going to fetch Tenor Gigli’s 
two children from school. And Tenor 
Gigli had been unable to continue rehearsal 
that afternoon. 


for Today’ s Traffic 


For quick starts, short stops 
and easy steering: 
THE FISK RUGGEDTREAD 
HEAVY DUTY TIRE 

Balloon comfort, with arug- 
ged treadespecially designed 
for steering ease, puncture 
resistance and extreme 
mileage. 





MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things” 


Melted Wax 


Thirty years ago, rural visitors to Man- 
hattan were careful to see the Eden Musée 
which, like Madame Tussaud’s* in London 
and the Grévin in Paris, was a gallery of 
wax statues. The collection was at that 
time situated on 23rd Street; of late years, 
its patronage lessened but not destroyed, 
the Eden Musée has been located on Coney 
Island. 

Last week a fire started in the Eden Mu- 
sée. It began burning near Charlie Chap- 
lin’s effigy; the sad and funny little man 
subsided mournfully into smoking grease. 
The flames leaped from figure to figure, 
stroking their oily faces with a hot and 
magic hand. Before long, all the ugly fa- 
mous criminals, the sly and silent actresses, 
the solemn, musty presidents and the fake 
policemen stationed to fool visitors—all 
these people with their stiff faces and their 
blind, secretive eyes, sharing also with 
their no less sly, no less secretive models 
the total inability to escape destruction, 
became puddles or streams of burning wax. 
Lindbergh looked brave no longer, a mur- 
derer lowered the frail knife which he had 
held so long in a poised and useless threat. 
All this frail company of famous people 
dwindled, slipped, leaned and perished into 
a huge and hungry flame. The owner of 
the Eden Musée, one Gumpertz, was away 
in the South. Firemen came, the manager’s 
16-year old daughter, Lillian Seeger, plead- 
ed with them and stared and cried. The 
fire went on burning; nobody could stop it. 


Fat Woman 


In Jamaica, L. I., one Mrs. Florence 
Schlenbaum, weight 580 lbs., appeared in 
court. She was charged with leaning 
against Mrs. Katherine Link, a neighbor, 
“She called me a large, fat, red-hot mam- 
ma... in the heat of the moment, per- 
haps I did get too close to her . . .” said 
Mrs. Schlenbaum and paid a fine of $25. 
Then she waddled slowly away, accompan- 
ied by her sister, Anna, weight 576 lbs. 








Miller’s Mistortune 


In Dahlonega, Ga., one Mr. Miller was 
reputed to have observed that the hands 
of the clock on his mantelpiece had 
stopped going round. Mr. Miller pulled 
out his watch so that he might set the 
stopped clock. In doing so he pulled out 
$120 which fell to the hearth and began 
to burn. Mr. Miller dropped his clock 
key thereby breaking his clock spring in 
his haste to get water to extinguish his 
burning money. When he got the water 
and poured it on the fire, the steam which 
arose scalded Mr. Miller’s child. Mr. 
Miller’s money was completely burnt up. 


o 











Poor Hantz 


In York, Pa., one Joseph Hantz, bum, 
was arrested for trespassing. Hearing of 
this arrest, L. D. Hantz, Assemblyman, 
no relative but proud of the name of 
Hantz, went to court to plead for Joseph. 


*Madame Tussaud’s wax works partially 
burned up in March 1925. 
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When his pleas were successful, proud 
Assemblyman Hantz gave slouching Bum 
Hantz the price of his fine together with 
a oneway ticket to Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATION 


Ford’s School 


In Sudbury, Mass., just across the grove 
from the school of Mary’s famed little 
lamb (where 16 tots are studying the 
three R’s) and scarcely a stone’s throw 
from the Wayside Inn, is the fine old 
colonial home of the late Buckley Howe. 
In it, 30 boys started living, working and 
studying last week. They were state 
wards of 14 and 15 years, selected by 
Henry Ford and the Massachusetts Com- 
missioner-of Public Welfare to be under- 
graduates of the Wayside Inn Trade 
School. Nobody pays their tuition. They 
will sow seeds, grind grains, bake bread, 
shear sheep, weave textiles to earn wages 
large enough to keep them in school and 
have a little spending money. Also they 
will dig into high school textbooks for 
four years, after which they will probably 
get good jobs in the Ford industries. An- 
other modern, almost communistic, dream 
of Henry Ford had come to life in old 
Sudbury. 
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Harvard’s China 


So pleased was President Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell of Harvard University on 
being shown some broken 100-year-old 
dinner plates dug up in the backyard of 
University Hall, that he ordered the 
Wedgewood Potteries of Staffordshire, 
England, to manufacture 42,000 old- 
fashioned plates bearing pictures of new 
Harvard buildings. Many of these plates 
will be sold to loyal sons of John Harvard. 


—o— 

Little’s Wit 

When President Clarence Cook Little of 
the University of Michigan prohibited 
undergraduates from operating automo- 
biles about the campus, he was twitted 
for being unreasonably _ paternalistic. 
Whereupon, he issued a proper reply to 
the twitters: 

“Insofar as this office is concerned, no 


restrictions or rules not now in operation | 


are planned for: 
_ “t) Canoeing, rowing, sailing, drift- 
ing, swimming or sinking. 

“2) Hours of rising, eating, tooth- 


brushing, getting to bed, or turning out | 


lights. 

“3) Types of clothing (even to the 
extent of knickers half way to the ankles 
and red neckties). 

“4) Bridge, checkers, croquet, knitting, 
or other boisterous sports. 

“Of course, student ingenuity might 
devise circumstances under which any or 
all of these actions might be unwisely 
combined or misused. 

“For example, a man in red flannels 
might try while brushing his teeth to pad- 
dle, with a croquet mallet, a canoe down 
the diagonal walk at noon. Such behavior, 
if it became customary, might need very 
mild and gentle restriction.” 





| 








Yellowstone’s greatest thrill 


ne (Copy Roap 


included in your Burlington ticket without extra cost 








Two Weeks is Ample Time for this Great Low-cost Vacation 


he * MISS the thrilling 90-mile mo- 
tor ride over this famous mountain 
highway through the Buffalo Bill country. 


“You don’t see Yellowstone Park if 
you don’t see the Cody Road,”’ say all 
who have taken this memorable trip. 


It costs nothing extra. Your Burling- 
ton ticket takes you in Gardiner Gateway 
—out the Cody Road, or vice versa. 


Your Burlington ticket also takes you 
to Scenic Colorado at no extra railroad 
fare. The Black Hills of South Dakota 
and the Big Horn Mountains are on the 
way—reached by short side trips. A side 
trip from Denver to Colorado Springs 
free for the asking. 


See Glacier National Park on the same 
tour. Only a few dollars extra rail fare. 
Only Burlington Service makes possible this 
wonderful combination tour at this price. 


Famous Burlington service all the way. 


Burlington 
Route 


The Most Popular 
Route to the Rockies 


The only through trains from Chicago to 
the Cody, Gardiner and Bozeman Gate- 
ways to Yellowstone; the only through 
Pullmans between the Cody Gateway of 
Yellowstone and Denver, and between 
Yellowstone and Glacier. 


This wonderful vacation will cost you 
no more in time or money than an ordi- 
nary vacation near home. Special sum- 


.mer rates, effective June 1, make the cost 


surprisingly low. 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


A new, carefree way to see 
the Rockies—witha Burling- 
ton Escorted Tour party. 
Definite cost covering all 
necessary expenses. Every- 
thing planned in advance. 
Travel expert with each 
party. Ask for Tours Book. 





oo MAIL THIS —_— 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. Tol 

547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL 

Send me your free illustrated book about 
Yellowstone vacations. 
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Oo Mark an X if you wish the book on 
Burlington Escorted Tours. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











Mergers, Acquisition 


Zonite Products Co. makes antiseptic 
germicide, advertises its use with disarm- 
ing frankness. Last week Zonite directors 
decided to purchase controlling interest in 
the Agmel Corporation, whose therapeutic 
products are derived from aguamiel, the 
sap of the Mexican maguey plant. Presi- 
dent Ellery W. Mann of Zonite becomes 
president of Agmel. 


General Motors Corp. (“A family of 
products & people”) last week made ar- 
rangements to enter another industrial 
field. The new product will be storage bat- 
teries, to be made in Muncie, Ind., in the 
manufacturing plant bought last week 
from Durant Motors. 


In Philadelphia, the Franklin Fourth 
Street Bank, and the Philadelphia-Girard 
National Bank are the largest banking in- 
stitutions. Last week they announced their 
intention of merging, to form a bank with 
resources of $350,000,000. “The consoli- 
dation will add largely to the financial 
prestige of the City and State,” explained 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
Joseph Wayne Jr. and President Edward 
F. Shanbacker. 


Rumors of a $600,000,000 merger in- 
volving the Baldwin Locomotive, Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing, Wes- 
tinghouse Air Brake, American Steel 


Foundries, American Rolling Mills and 
Standard Steel Car Companies were rife in 
Wall Street last week. Arthur W. Cutten, 
Chicago grain speculator and Manhattan 
stock market operator, was reported to 
have drawn up a plan with the Fisher 
brothers (Charles T., Fred J., Lawrence P. 
& William A., Detroit capitalists of Fisher 
Body fame), for a holding company into 
which the stockholdings of these recently 
successful investors would be pooled. A 
community of interest between six of the 
most prominent railway equipment com- 
panies in the U. S. would result. 


Giuseppe Cosulich, U. S. agent for the 
Cosulich Line, Italian shipping concern, 
last week confirmed reports of the pur- 
chase by-his family of control of the Lloyd 
Triestino Puglia Line, the Maritime 
Italiana Line and one of the two largest 
shipyards in Italy. This acquisition makes 
the Cosulich Line the largest Italian ship- 
ping firm, with a fleet of 105 ocean-going 
vessels, aggregating 460,000 gross tons, 
operating to and fro between Italy and 
North America, South America, the Near 
East, Egypt, India, Japan, and China. 
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Death of a Sailor 


As it must to all men, Death came at 
Sewickley, Pa., last week, to a 69-year-old 
millionaire who had risen from a small 
stained glass maker to be the largest plate- 
glass manufacturer in the world. He was 
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Fortunes in Hidden “Leaders” 


\HIS from an advertise- 
ment in the Manchester 
Guardian: “‘Great discover- 
ies arise out of something 
which everybody has seen 
but only one man has no- 
ticed. The biggest fortunes 
are made qut of the oppor- 
tunity which many men had 
but only one man saw.” 
Certainly, the genesis of 
many an American fortune 
has been the “noticing” of 
some humble product—such 
as the soft stone from which 
Bon Ami is made, the 
smooth cheese which we now 
know as Phenix, the humble 
yeast cake, wheat middlings, 
a radiator valve—and the 


application of advertising to 
make the millions want it. 

There are to-day, in doz- 
ens of fields, odd specialties 
or commonplace staples that 
could be lifted out of the line 
and used as the basis for a 
substantial business through 
the application of marketing 
imagination and advertising. 

It would be a pleasure to 
us to be invited by any man- 
ufacturer, or any firm deal- 
ing in raw materials, to go 
over his products or manu- 
factures to discover whether 
there may not be among 
them some unsuspected 
“leader”. 


Repeated by Request 


RAY D LILLIBRIDGE INCORPORATED 


No. 8 WEST 40th STREET 


NEW YORK 
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on boards of great banks, Mellon National, 
Federal Reserve, was director of a Bell 
Telephone Co., trustee for Pittsburgh’s 
Associated Charities, president of national 
trade associations. Yet all his life he was 
a sailor-man at heart, romantic, adven- 
turous. Captain Charles William Brown, 
son of Jacob B., typical New England 
Ship Master, went to sea out of his native 
Newburyport, Mass., at 17. For 12 years 
he navigated the seven seas, as boy, able 
seaman, master mariner. He saw mutinies, 
endured shipwreck, felt the stiff kick of 
weather in typhoonous China seas. In the 
home port of old Newburyport one day 
he met Alice, daughter of Banker Albert 
W. Greenleaf, aristocratic Massachussets 
name, courted, married, took his bride to 
sea, retired three years later from his 
quarterdeck to manufacture ecclesiastical 
stained glass for Scandinavian Lutheran 
churches at Minneapolis, Minn. A few 
years later he was a magnate in less cleri- 
cal plate glass. 

Captain Brown wrote, published, told 
salt yarns. My Ditty Bag—dedicated to 
his “loved and loyal wife who sailed for 
Australia with me a week after our mar- 
riage, and who has been a good shipmate 
during these many years”—has an excit- 
ing chapter “Fishy” ending with a quoted 
instruction for “landing” the biggest pos- 
sible sword-fish aboard a dory in the open 
ocean: “Fasten his tail over the gunwale 
to the afterthwart; put his sword over 
your shoulder; put your big finger in his 
eyeball; grab him with your other hand 
near his tail; when she rolls to leeward 
pull hard as the boat rolls back, and the 
‘Cot damn fish he got to come.’ ” 

Last year and the year before Captain 
Brown sailed round the world. Every 
year since he left the trade of the sea he 
has yachted with his brother Jacob Fred- 
erick, reputed world’s biggest wool mer- 
chant, who flies a Boston Yacht Club 
flag. Up to his last illness he wrote sea 
yarns for the Atlantic Monthly, The Bell- 
man. Modest, despite his immense knowl- 
edge and creditable learning, he had a 
quaint way of submitting his salty MSS. 
to University-bred employees, “just to 
have a glance over the grammar and 


syntax.” 
— cee 
Baggage Plan 

Before the War, people with hurried, 
valuable or perishable parcels to ship ad- 
dressed themselves directly to the Ameri- 
can Express Co., the Adams Express Co., 
or Wells, Fargo & Co. During the War, 
the Government monopolized railroading 
and expressing. In 1918 a single new com- 
pany, the American Railway Express Com- 
pany, inherited from the Government a 
monopoly of the express-carrying business 
of the U. S. The three oldtime companies 
have valuable stock interests in this tem- 
porary express trust, which enormously 
increases the market value of their own 
shares. The holdings of Adams Express in 
American Railway Express stock were es- 
timated last week at $10,904,300 of the 
total $34,642,000 capital. 

Last week President William Benson 
Storey of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fé Railway Co., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Uniform Express Contracts of 
American Railway Executives, announced 
flatly: “We are going to consider within 
the next week at a meeting in New York 
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whether to go further with the plan or 
not.” The “plan” is for the railroads to 
assume the $300,000,000 to $400,000,000 
annual business of the American Railway 
Express Company. Later, President Storey 
declared, rather to the surprise of railroad 





©Keystone 
SANTA FE’s STOREY 


His committee is formidable. 


executives generally, that he had the ap- 
proval of railroads carrying 75% of the 
U. S. express traffic, hence he thought the 
plan would go through. 

The list of Chairman Storey’s commit- 
teemen is formidable: Brigadier General 
William Wallace Atterbury for the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad; Patrick Edward Crow- 
ley for the New York Central; Charles 
Donnelly for the Northern Pacific; Lau- 
rence Aloysius Downs for the Illinois Cen- 
tral; Carl Raymond Gray for the Union 
Pacific; Edward Jones Pearson for the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford; Bird 
M. Robinson for the American Short Lines 
Association. 

The contract between the American 
Railway Express and the railroads for 
hauling express expires in February 1920. 
At that time, according to the contract im- 
posed by the Government, the railroads 
may exercise a legal option to purchase 
the American Railway Express at cost less 
depreciation. Suppose, ruminated Wall 
Street, the new “invisible” owners of the 
American Railway Express decline to sell 
and invent ingenious legal delays. Then 
the eight railroad masters, aided by legal 
masters, would reply by simply purchasing 
express wagons, express trucks, renting ex- 
press offices for the railroads of the U. S., 
leaving the American Railway Express 
with great experience in handling express 
but with no railroads to haul it. 

But Chairman Storey spoke amiably 
last week about measures “for the protec- 
tion of the express company.” And he 
also said: “There is plenty of time be- 
tween now and next February for the rail- 
roads to organize their own express busi- 
ness.” 
ra 
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Anniversary 


For a ship a hundred voyages round the 
world, for a man eighty-five years of life 
—tither record, measured against ordinary 











ET the findings of science and 
experience be your guide in 
selecting the most suitable 


BLACK AND GALVANIZED 


Steel Sheets 
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Keystone Quality Gives Maximum Rust-resistance 


KrysTone Copper Steel Sheets (alloyed with copper) give a new 
measure of wear and lasting satisfaction for roofing, siding, spout- 
ing, gutters, metal lath, flumes and tanks exposed to wear and 
weather—and for culverts, vaults and all underground uses. 
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The destructive enemy of sheet metal 
is rust. An alloy of copper and steel 
gives maximum endurance, saves costly 
replacements, and puts your building 
and construction work on a higher 
plane of permanence. Time, weather 
and actual experience prove this. 

Keystone quality is not an experiment 
—pbut is a recognized scientific and 


‘metallurgical achievement which brings 


this most enduring form of sheet steel 
within easy reach of all interested. The 
results of scientific tests described in our 
booklet “‘Facts’’ will interest you. 


This Company manufactures Steel 
Sheets and Tin Plates for all known 
uses. Sold by leading metal merchants. 
Address nearest District Sales Office. 
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er Products 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT BALES OF FICES:—Chicago, Cincinnat! 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York 
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Export Representatives—U. 8. Stext Propvcts Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives — U. 8. Stet Propocts Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 
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| Firm, Durable 
EXPANSIBLE 
| File Pocket 


| having many special features 
that will immediately improve | 
| the filing conditions in any ver- | 
| tical filing system 






erect at all times 
—their flat bot- 
tom construction 
prevents the usu- 
al slump from 
over-crowding. 





as the papers 
increase and will 
efficiently hold 
3, 30 or three 
hundred letters. 








are visible at all 
| times, making 
| filing and find- \/ 
| ing quick and 
easy. 


They are Tough 


because they are made of pure rope 
fiber and one will outlast twenty 
ordinary manila folders. 

We will send ycu a free sample 

in return for the coupon below 

in order that you may test 

these features in your own ver- 

tical filing system. 





couseeeesecesessses: CUT HERE seesseucecceseseccs 
Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Pz aperoid “VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in March 19 Time. 
Name of Firm. . 


Address... .. 


Name and Position of Person Inquiring 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?........... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL Co. Dept.N 
13th and Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


lives and voyages, is worth respect. Next 
week, Captain Robert Dollar will celebrate 
his eighty-fifth birthday by sailing on his 
S. S. President Taft for his fiftieth cir- 
cumnavigatory voyage since the initiation 
of the Dollar Line’s round-the-world serv- 
ice in 1924. “Mother” Dollar, ship-mate 
of 33 crossings to China and Japan, and on 
his previous world cruises, will share his 
cabin. Next week, another one of Robert 
Dollar’s ships, the President Polk, will 
back out of Singapore, bound for New 
York. On May 10, the President Polk will 
leave pier 9, Jersey City, for the tooth 
round-the-world cruise of the Dollar Line. 
All over the U. S., newspapers, friends, 
and business competitors pay their respects 
to Robert Dollar, the oldest and richest 
shipowner on the Pacific Coast. 

Captain Dollar plans a celebration of 
his own. He decided that when the Presi- 
dent Polk got to San Francisco he would 
go on board with his wife, look the crew 
over, shake hands with the passengers, eat 
dinner on board. There have been cere- 
monies like this in the past and after 
dinner there have been speeches in which 
Captain Dollar’s officials have expressed 
the things the officials of any successful 
man usually express in his presence when 
there is some kind of an anniversary. But 
possibly, into that dinner on the President 
Polk, there will come, as there has in the 
past, a peculiar mood, and a peculiar ac- 
cent in the speeches, that will make the 
celebration of Captain Dollar’s anniver- 
sary different from most anniversaries. 

Once an Eastern newspaper ran on its 
front page a box headed, “Who Robert 
Dollar Is.” Under this caption were listed 
his formal titles and offices—President 
Dollar Steamship Company, Robert Dol- 
lar Company, Admiral Oriental Company, 
Dollar Portland Lumber Company, etc. 
etc., Director of the American Interna- 
tional Corporation, Anglo-London and Par- 
is Bank, San Francisco Savings Bank. Dol- 
lar ships, Dollar wood, Dollar banks, Dol- 
lar offices in eastern cities the smooth 
plate-glass windows of which are never 
molested even when yellow men demon- 
strate with sabotage the unpopularity of 
foreign capital. Listed, these things sug- 
gest but fail to explain Robert Dollar’s 
position in U. S. industry. 

When reporters go to Captain Dollar 
about anything they always end by ask- 
ing him about his past and always, sitting 
behind his pale oak desk in the Robert 
Dollar Building in San Francisco, he an- 
swers questions in a deep, dry, old man’s 
voice interrupting himself to get into his 
favorite subject, China. And then, seeing 
the pencils stop moving, he remembers the 
story. “Why don’t you put in something 
about my grandfather? He had a ship 
himself, you know. Oh, yes, a great big 
ship. It sank. . . .” 

The Helen Mar with her cargo had dis- 
appeared under the Indian Ocean in 1844. 
The family which lived at Falkirk, Scot- 
land, was poor. Robert Dollar’s mother 
died, and his father began to drink. At 
13 Robert Dollar emigrated to Canada, 
got a job as chore boy to a cook in a 
lumber camp. 

In the careers of self-made men there 
is always a moment when someone they 
are working for discovers their ambition. 
That moment came for Robert Dollar 
when the camp superintendent found him 
trying to learn arithmetic. The superin- 


tendent had him trained to keep accounts. 
At 21 Robert Dollar was a lumber camp 
boss. He got $26 a month and saved his 
money. He began to pay installments on 
a farm, bossing a camp of 60 lumberjacks. 
“T never had to smoke or drink to make 
them know I was the boss.” 

The next year he went into business for 
himself. It took him three years to pay 
off the debts that he incurred in that first 
enterprise. “I had good luck—I failed 
when I was young.” The boom in Michi- 
gan lumber came and went. He was still 
poor. He went to the Coast. He was 50 
before he had enough money to buy a 
sawmill. Transportation was bad and ex- 
pensive. He bought the Newsboy, a 300- 
ton ship, to take his lumber to ports along 
the Pacific Coast. 

Captain Dollar bought other ships, sent 
them to China & Japan. He traveled back 
and forth over the Pacific. Thirty-three 
times his wife accompanied him. And with 
more and more money coming in, he ex- 
panded until he owned some 40 ships, eight 
of them sailing steadily round the world. 
Thirty-six fly the U. S. flag, four, British. 

Always he trades honestly, operates fru- 
gally. “You never see gulls following a 
Dollar ship,” is one of his sayings. An- 
other, “We have passed the day when 
swapping jack-knives was _ considered 
trade.” Another, “. . . the Chinese trust 
me. I have never found a bad debt in 
China.” 

Captain Robert Dollar talks slowly, 
choosing his words as if they were all 
going in a cable. He believes there is an 
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opportunity for every man. “From above 
we can hear the crowd below growling and 
grumbling and taking it easy.” His coats 
are cut high in the neck and vent and long 
and full in the skirts like the coats seen 
in pictures of the great merchants of 4o 
years ago; he wears a heavy watch-chain. 
But Captain Dollar is spryer than the old 
traders who wore his kind of coat and 
watch-chain. He lives at San Rafael and 
commutes. He leaves home at seven, gets 
to his desk at 8:45. Crossing San Fran- 


cisco Bay in the ferry he swaps stories | 


with the deck-hands. Once he did not 
get down on time. The ferry waited for 
him. 

After the War someone asked him, 
“What is the position of U. S. shipping?” 
—‘We are where we were,” said Captain 
Dollar. Though most shippers in western 
waters thought we were a long way behind 
or ahead of where we were, Captain Dol- 
lar started in 1924 a service of ships 
named after Presidents, carrying passen- 
gers and cargoes round the world from 
New York with 21 ports of call. 


President Wilson once called him to | 


Washington to talk about the LaFollette 
Seamen’s Bill. Captain Dollar didn’t want 
to see American sailors paid a minimum 
wage four times higher than the minimum 


wage for Japanese sailors. But though the | 
bill was passed he went on beating Jap- | 





anese competition. He sent his son Stan- | 


ley to Washington to bid for five boats 
the U. S. had built for the War. His bid 
($1,125,000 each; one third cash) was 
more than the Pacific Mail could offer. 
Stanley wired back, “We won.” 

It was his triumph, the moment in the 
fable of success in which he had demon- 
strated to all the world how far he had 
come from his job as chore boy. Success 
did not mean relaxation. Asked when he 
will retire, he jerks his thumb toward the 
ground “When I’m down there... 
Wouldn’t last long if I sat down and 
stopped... .” 


—_—o— 


Going Vegetable-wise 


“The public doesn’t seem to care | 
whether it gets dyspepsia or not. You | 


have to give them what they want,” 
Stockholder L. A. Mathey lectured the 
Childs Co.’s management at last week’s 
annual meeting. Applause from stockhold- 
ers was in all the greater contrast to the 
silence of the management. President and 
General Manager William Childs was 
absent. Neither were the du Pont in- 
terests (large stockholders) represented 
at the meeting. Vice President S. Willard 


Smith, facing the barrage of stockholders’ | 


criticism alone, in the absence of all the 
Childs—William, Luther, E. Ellsworth, 
William S., all directors—admitted that 
January, 1928, earnings were one-half of 
those of January, 10927. Stockholder 
Mathey said the loss was due to the res- 


taurants’ failure to serve meat, their push- | 


ing of vegetables and “health foods” 


(savita, salt substitute). Miss Charlotte | 


Currie, downtown businesswoman stock- 
holder, spoke for business womankind, now 


refusing to “Go Vegetable-wise,” eating | 
elsewhere than at Childse Other stock- | 


holders complained of “stores fitted out 
like palaces” unable to draw trade; lack 
of display of the Childs’ name; “water 
should be served with meals as in the 
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matic telephone, but 
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HERE’S no “listening in” when P-A-X is used for interior 

telephone service. This automatic “operator” hears not ... 
sees not... thinks not... yet functions rapidly, precisely, at all 
times and under all conditions. 


Where the thoughtlessly dropped word might cause embarrass- 
ment, when instructions are given in confidence—then this one 
feature of privacy makes Strowger P-A-X worth many times the 
cost of the service. 


Strowger P-A-X has the additional advantage of giving 24 hours 
service every day, asking for no vacations or assistants. Our 
engineers will welcome the opportunity of explaining this and 
other details, without obligating you. 
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Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems .. . . P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems ....Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) .... Indus- 
trial Fire Alarm Systems . ... Supervisory Control Systems for Power 
Stations .... and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 
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OAK PARK—thriving 
suburb of Chicago, and 
largest community in 
the world operating 
under a village form of 
government — is one of 
the 196 municipalities 
whose streets are 
lighted with electricity 
supplied by this 
Company. 

Write Dept. T for Year Book 

with other interesting facts about 


this Company and the progressive 
territory it serves. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


Serving 6000 square miles—293 com- 
munities—with Gas or Electricity 





Interested in 
Advertising? 


Read TIDE, Dedicated to the Flow 
of Business, a monthly magazine ed- 
ited by TIME staff, in TIME style, sent 


to anyone, anywhere, one year, one 
dollar. 


TIDE 


25 W. 45th St., New York City 
Send TIDE for 


One Dollar is enclosed. 








TIME 


past;” “Childs should advertise; ” Childs’ 
prices were too high; the New Year's Eve 
(1928) $1 minimum check “did the com- 
pany more harm than good.” 

Vice President Smith replied: “Our 
outlook in the near future seems good.” 
Nevertheless the stockholders adopted a 
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He attributes all to what he eats. 


motion of adjournment to some date with- 
in the next three months when President 
William Childs would be on hand “to 
answer queries.” 

Author William Childs summed up, in a 
recent pamphlet, to his patrons: 

“It is generally known that dietetic 
authorities minimize the use of meat, and 
a great many exclude it from the diet al- 
together. The least one can do, in justice 
to himself, is to minimize meat. Accord- 
ingly, we, through research and on the ad- 
vice of eminent authorities, are disposed 
to offer to the public a list of foods that 
are chosen for their dietetic value and 
scientifically prepared, in order that we 
may have the ultimate satisfaction of 
seeing that the public benefits by this 
highly intelligent doctrine. Therefore, we 
repeat the phrase which has already been 
stated—Man is made of what he eats. 
Eat for efficiency; go vegetable-wise.’ 
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Stock Market 

Last week was perhaps the most re- 
markable speculative week in modern his- 
tory of the New York Stock Exchange. 
Speculative, because there were no politi- 
cal or geological events like the declara- 
tion of War in 1914, or the San Francisco 
earthquake of 1906. Modern, because in 
olden days (up to 1907), the trading was 
small in volume and almost entirely be- 
tween .professional speculators, conse- 
quently subject to more sudden and vio- 
lent whims than the trading of today, 
which affects the fortune of perhaps 7,- 
000,000 U. S. security owners. 

Long will it be remembered in Wall 
Street that last week’s unparalleled bull 
spurt came immediately after a dull bear 
market, precipitated by a sudden break 
(Time, Feb. 27). Equally long will mar- 
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ket historians discuss the reason for last 
week’s phenomenal spurt. The principal 
reason was the unexpected action of the 
officers and directors of the General Mo- 
tors Corporation in purchasing 200,000 
shares of their own stock in the open mar- 
ket for their own account. 

The result was not only a week of rec- 
ord volume—16,278,900 shares between 
Monday morning and Saturday noon—but 
a record week in the quality of the stocks 
that went up under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Motors. Only the best stocks gained. 

General Motors managers acted against 
the pessimism of the Federal Reserve 
Bank. Why? Because their annual report 
for 1927, published last week, was far and 
away the most encouraging document 
which the gee year poy so far 
brought forth. 
an increase of $77, ain 470 over 1926 earn- 
ings of $235,104,826, the largest peace- 
time result ever achieved by a corpora- 
tion; total business of $1,260,510,673— 
these figures stimulated Wall Street specu- 
lators and investors everywhere, and they 
bought 2,431,500 shares of General Mo- 
tors stock in five and one-half days, lifting 
the price of the stock from $144} to a 
high point of $161. There are 17,400,000 
shares of General Motors stock outstand- 
ing. Last week they increased $282,750,000 


in value. 


Shortly after the General Motors spurt, 
the market’s opening was one without 
parallel in the memory of the oldest 
ticker-tape scanner in the field district. 
It had been rumored that there was a 
corner* in Radio Corporation of America, 
that desperate shorts who sold 350,000 
shares could not borrow any stocks with 
which to make delivery to the purchasers 
at 2:15 P.M. Every craning neck in cus- 
tomers’ rooms, every visitor in the packed 
galleries of the Stock Exchange, knew that 
General Electric Co., Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co., National Bank of Pittsburgh and 
the famed Fisher Brothers of Detroit 
owned between them almost all of the 
1,155,400 shares of Radio Corporation 
stock outstanding. Shorts had neverthe- 
less risked selling one third of this total 
down to $854 a share. The night before 
it had closed at $1214. The opening bid- 
ding and asking scene at the Radio Cor- 
poration post was a football scrimmage 
of hysterical, shrieking stock brokers. Ra- 
dio Corporation finally opened at $1205. 
A few minutes later it was at $1384, which 
price it held until the close of the day. 
Blocks of 10,000 shares at a time came 
out on the ticker at ever increasing prices. 
The shorts were caught; were “paying 
through the nose.” The Stock Exchange 
authorities, interviewed by agonized shorts 
after the close, declined to commit them- 
selves as to whether an investigation 
would be ordered to see whether a corner 
existed. The day’s total trading was 3.- 
909,100 shares, the largest day in the 130 
years of the history of the Stock Exchange. 
Brokers, traders, speculators, gamblers re- 
joiced. The Ides of March, terror of 
Wall Street, had passed. 


*A corner exists when no more stock is 
offered for sale against heavy bidding for an 
hour or more. The Stock Exchange authorities 
then suspend trading in the stock and settlement 
is arranged on a “reasonable” price basis fixed 
by the Stock Exchange governors, usually near 
the last price of sale. This is a modern humane 
contrivance. Formerly cornered shorts were 
forced to pay up to their limit of solvency. 
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MILESTONES — 


Married. Henry A. Scrandrett, Presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad; to Mrs. Frances 
Hochstetler Daugherty, of Omaha, Nebr.; 


in Omaha. 








8 
Married. Thomas Benedict Clarke 
Jr., retired banker, onetime (1916-23) 
husband of Actress Elsie Ferguson, of 
Manhattan; to Mrs. Camilla Gaucher San- 
born, of Manhattan. 


Sued for Divorce. Captain William A. 
Winter, of Manhattan; by Mrs. Rhona 
Lloyd Winter, chosen by Canada as offi- 
cial hostess to the Prince of Wales on a 
recent visit. 

—_“~—_ 

Elected. Thomas Nelson Perkins, di- 
rector of the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
president of the Harvard Alumni Associa- 
tion; to be chairman of the Boston and 
Maine Railroad. He succeeds Homer Lor- 
ing, who resigned. 

a 

Elected. Dr. Harvey Nathaniel Davis, 
47, professor of mechanical engineering at 
Harvard; to be president of the Stevens 
Institute of Technology, in Hoboken, N. J. 
He succeeds the late Dr. Alexander Crom- 
bie Humphreys. 





. 





Birthday for Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, 
grand old lady of the U. S. theatre (born 
March 12, 1845). She played with charm 
the role of the grandmother in the musical 
comedy, Just Fancy, in Chicago, professed 
a little stage-fright after 63 years on the 
boards. 





Birthday for Adolph S. Ochs (born 
March 12, 1858 in Cincinnati, Ohio). From 
newsboy and printer’s devil in Knoxville, 
Tenn., he had risen to publisher of the 
New York Times. Said Alfred Morton 
Cohen, of the Hebrew Union College in 
Manhattan, where Mr. Ochs is chairman- 
ning a $5,000,000 endowment drive: “As 
Adolph Ochs has climbed rung by rung 
the ladder of fame and fortune, his love 
for his fellowmen has increased more and 
more.” 


, e 

Birthday for Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
born March 8, 1841, thrice wounded in the 
Civil War, for a quarter-century one of the 
eight Associate Justices of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court. Thanking a friend for felici- 
‘ations, he said, ‘Mine is just an old story 
told eighty-six times and this year for the 
eighty-seventh time.” Despite a cold which 
confined him to his home in Washington, 
he spent his birthday working on the cases 
assigned him by Chief Justice William 
Howard Taft. “I should die if I quit 
work,” he is said to say at intervals. 
: Died. John Mortimer Coward, 28, mil- 
lionaire owner of the Coward shoe stores 
(Manhattan); of heart disease; in Ha- 
vana, Cuba. His son, John Mortimer 
Coward 3d, aged 5, falls heir to $4,000,000. 

a an 


Died. Thomas Sawyer, onetime rail- 
roader, original of Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer according to his sister, Mrs. Fla- 
ville Pineo of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; in 
Tucson, Ariz. No such thing, commented 














Money Can Not Buy a 
Better Writing Pen 


You pick the point that 
fits your writing stroke 


There are fourteen different styles of points 
to choose from— Wahl makes ’em all—and 
there’s one that writes like you. 
Find that one. See your dealer today and 
try the range of Wahl graduated, easy- 
writing points. 
















For real writing satisfaction, pick your 
pen by its point. This Wahl is a matchless 


value at this sensible price, five dollars. 
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TIME Invites You to Europe ! 


(Sailings in July and August) 


NE day next summer 
you will watch the fad- 
ing skyline of New 

York from the deck of a great 
ocean liner. It will carry you 
to the port of Liverpool from 
- which you will speed over the 
English downs to Chester. 
From there by motor to Leam- 
ington, the Shakespeare Coun- 
try, Oxford. Then after two 
days in London spent between 
Westminster Abbey and the 
Tower of London (not forget- 


ting ““The Cheshire Cheese”’), 
you go to The Hague, famed 
as “The Smartest Capital in 
Europe.’’ To Amsterdam, 
“The Venice of the North.” 
To Brussels with its medieval 
guild houses and* the colossal 


Hotel de Ville, the largest mu- 


nicipal structure in Europe. 
On to Cologne and up the 
swift-coursing Rhine to ancient 
Mainz. By train up the steep- 
ening Rhine valley to Swit- 
zerland, “‘The Roof of the 
World.” Then a week of 
motoring through glorious Al- 
pine scenery. At last to Paris, 
with four days in which to 
wander through the Louvre, 
shop in the Rue de la Paix, 
and ‘“‘debauch” atop Mont- 
martre. Then homeward on 
the Homeric, California or 
Majestic, a week’s voyage in 
the keen North Atlantic air, 
while quickened appetites re- 
spond to three smashing meals 
a day and many a hearty, 
*tween-meal snack. Home— 
after the vacation of a lifetime. 


TIME OFFERS YOU THIS VACATION 


in return for your work this spring as TIME’s subscription §repre- 
sentative. This is not a contest. Special arrangements made with 
Thos. Cook & Son make possible this amazingly generous reward 


for your efforts. 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


For complete details regarding the plan which makes this delightful 
vacation possible, simply fill in, cut out and mail the coupon below 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - CHICAGO 


today. 





John Sargent, TIME, Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Send me at once complete details regarding TIME’s European 


Tour Plan. 





Cyril Clemens, second cousin of Author 
Twain. He added that “Tom Sawyer” was 
a composite character. 


o 


Died. Emile Mayrisch, president of the 
European steel trust, known as the Lux- 
emburg Cartel (Time, Dec. 5); in an auto- 
mobile accident, near Chalons-sur-Marne, 
France. 

woe 


Died. W. Gordon Parker, 52, onetime 
ranking tennis player, famed writer of 
juveniles; who shot and killed himself at 
his home in Charlevoix, Mich. 

—o>——_ 

Died. George (Kid) Lavigne, 58, night 
watchman at the Ford plant, onetime 
(1893-1899) lightweight boxing champion; 
in Detroit. 

—e 

Died. Jonathan Dixon Maxwell, 64, 
famed pioneer of the automobile indus- 
try; of pneumonia; at his home in Ches- 
terton, Md. Starting his career as a bi- 
cycle tinker in Kokomo, ind., Maxwell, 
with two others, Elmer Apperson and 
Elwood Haynes, built the first automo- 
bile manufactured in the U. S. (now sta- 
bled in the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C.). His plant at Tarrytown, 
N. Y., founded in 1904, became a thriving 
automobile centre, turned out the first 
cars (Maxwell-Briscoe) at the $500 mark. 
Maxwell’s large Detroit works were used 
by bankers, who acquired control of the 
business during the pleasure car depres- 
sion of the early part of the War, as a 
nucleus for the development in 1925 of 
the Chrysler, now a highly successful in- 
ternational leader. 


—_—©——_ 


Died. Lewis Rodman Wanamaker, 65, 
son of the late John Wanamaker, urbane 
president of the John Wanamaker Stores, 
patron of art, aviation, exploration, direc- 
tor of many large corporations, president 
of the First Penny Savings Bank of Phila- 
delphia, one of the most heavily insured 
men in the world ($7,500,000) ; of uremia; 
in Atlantic City, N. J. Two hundred prom- 
inent men of England, France, Japan, and 
the U. S. were invited to act as honorary 
pallbearers. Among the messages and 
cables received by the family was one from 
King George V. 





<—— 





Died. Charles William Brown, 70, 
president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. (see p. 34). 

— -— 

Died. Dr. Robert Abbe, 76, cancer 
specialist, friend and associate of Mme. 
Curie in Paris, first surgeon to introduce 
radium treatment in U. S.; in Manhattan; 
of aplastic anemia. 

ee 

Died. William Henry Crane, 82, well- 
loved actor, star of David Harum, The 
Senator, Business is Business and many 
another U. S. comedy, president emeritus 
of the Maskers Club; in Hollywood, Calif. 

— co 

Died. Richard Woodget, 82, captain of 
the Cutty Sark, famed British clipper of 
the 70’s, with which he made astounding 
records in the Australian wool trade 
(3,457 miles in eleven days); in Norfolk 
County, England. 


a ee ie a 
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RELIGION. 


Buddha in London 


In London, that foggy, busy, chilly, 
Christian city, Daya Hewaviarne, manager 
of the Maha Bodhi Society, announced 
that there would soon be built a temple 
to Buddha, the God who squats in the 
stuffy temples of Asia, to whom unhurried 
Buddhists babble their patient prayers. 
This first English temple to Buddha will 
make no effort to attract converts but will 
cater to present Buddhists now resident 
in London. The Buddhist priests will be 
dressed in robes of orange color. The 
temple will fly the Buddhist flag. This is 
an emblem in six hues, blue, red, yellow, 
white, orange, and a combination of all 
five, for when Buddha discovered knowl- 
edge, under a Bo tree, he found himself 
surrounded by an aurora containing these 
bright and wonderful colors. 


a ae 
Papal Week 


Achille Ambrogio Damiano Ratti, Pope 
Pius XI, is surely one of the world’s most 
busy men. Last week especially did he toil 
in the hushed and shadowy gardens of the 
Vatican in Rome. A large part of his 
labor was, to be sure, of a somewhat con- 
templative variety; the eyes of his atten- 
tion, diverted always to the odd corners 
of the world, rested upon the U. S., where 
the affairs of the Roman Church flourished 
exceedingly. 

The Pope promoted one of his most able 
U.S. lieutenants. This was the Right Rev. 
Thomas Joseph Walsh, formerly bishop of 
Trenton, N. J., whom Pope Pius elevated 
to the Bishopric of Newark. At the same 
time the Pope appointed the Rev. John 
J. McMahon of Buffalo to fill the vacated 
seat of Trenton. 

More tidings arrived in Rome from 
Scranton, Pa., to inform His Holiness that 
the Right Rev. Thomas C. O'Reilly, 
former pastor of the Church of St. John 
the Evangelist at Cleveland, Ohio, had 
been enthroned as Bishop of the Scranton 
Diocese. Perusing these, the Pope was 
able to imagine the city-wide scenes of 
jubilation which had marked the splendid 
event. He perhaps pictured to himself the 
flag-filled town, the excited citizens, the 
procession of 400 clergymen, the important 
witnesses, the strange and architecturally 
miscellaneous cathedral to which humble 
U. S. worshippers came, and at which non- 
Catholic passers-by gazed with wonder 
and dismay. 

The attention of His Holiness was not, 





however, directed entirely toward the ac- | 
tions of his U. S. servants. He spoke to | 
1,000 new members of the Catholic Youth | 


Associations on the subject of athletic and 
other amusements, saying in heartfelt 
manner: 
the spirit which otherwise would be too 
strained and unable to perform with satis- 
factory capacity its high noble functions.” 

Several circumstances in the city of 
Rome demanded the Pope’s attention. One 
was the solemn benediction performed, 
near the Forum, by an abbot and a troupe 
of assorted monks, upon a bevy of parked 
automobiles. Holy water was sprinkled 
upon the radiators of the cars in honor of 
Santa Francesca Romana, a patroness of 


“Amusements serve to refresh | 














When a King forgot 


TC'VERYONE knows the story of 
King Alfred the Great—how, lost 


in reverie, he let the cakes burn as they 
baked on the hot stones. 


Crude implements for baking—those 
hot stones! And even when ovens came 


The huge bake oven 
is only one of many 
applications of electric 
heat. General Electric 
engineers have helped 
hundreds of manufac- 
turers to benefit by its 
economies. There is 
probably some job in 
your plant that electric 
heat can do better and 
at less cost. Ask Gen- 
eral Electric specialists 
to help you. 


into use, success still depended on close 
watching of temperature and time. 


But now, electric heat has made baking 
an exact science, and modern bakeries 
are installing electrically heated ovens. 


In every industrial plant there is at 


least one process which electric heat will 
improve and make more economical. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





TO 
EUROPE 
for full particulars write to 
SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC, 
(Managers, University Joura) 


M10 EAST 42ST. few Jork City 





TEN MAGAZINES / 10 


The smartest, mostinteresting, entertaining 
and instructive Magazine in Americat€é 20 
weeks for only 10 cts. Specialintroductory 
offer. No magazine like it. Full of impor- 
tant facts, pictures and the best, most 
popular fiction. For all members of the 


@) family. Send name, address and 10 cents 
immediately. Grab this limited offer now. 


LA] The Pathfinder, Dept.N.259 Washington, D.C. 








Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service, 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 


Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 
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Still Life by William Clive ey 
WITH ALL THE 
OLD-FASHIONED FLAVOR 


Restful quietude . . . snow-white damask... . 
gleaming silver . . . flowers of exquisite tints 
and odors... plump crimson apples... 
And, baked ham, golden-brown, clove-studded, 
fresh from the oven! 

Such ham! No element of artificiality deprives 
it of inherent deliciousness. Just as in the 
days of long, long ago. 


Decker’s 
7own ZiusHam 


Produced only from young porkers raised in 
America’s famous corn belt, cured in the slow, 
painstaking way so vitally essential in the 
development of full flavor-richness—and then, 
not sparingly, but for days and days, given a 
finishing touch of lusciousness with real, green, 
hickory-wood smoking. 
DECKER’S TOWN CLUB Ham possesses a 
refinement of natural flavor and juicyness that 
fairly smacks of the country—the true, old- 
fashioned ham flavor so enthusiastically appre- 
ciated and soseldom encountered. As different 
as Virginia ham. It isnot acanned cooked ham. 
DECKER’S TOWN CLUB Hams are served 
by exclusive clubs, fine hotels, and on private 
cars. They are also avail: ible to you by order- 
ing direct from us. They weigh between 14 
and 16 pounds and are priced at 5oc the 
pound, delivered. 
Many prefer to order two hams: one to slice 
and one to bake. If you are not entirely satis- 
fied, your money will be returned. 





is cured and smoked in the slow, thorough manner 
that Nature herself employs in the enrichment of 
natural flavors—tender, firm, remarkably delicious 
—tanged with the real relish of old-fashioned bacon 
by careful smoking with real, green, hickory-wood 
smoking. Supplied in a flitch, weighing about 5 
pounds, and priced at 60c the pound. 


JAcos E. DECKER & SONS 
Creators of 
TOWN CLUB HAMS & BACON 7 
Mason City, out in lowa / 
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We will cheerfully “0 
refund your money A, ° 
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motorists. The other circumstances were 
connected with Vatican Bond Issue, sold 
in the U. S., to finance the building of the 
College for the Propaganda of the Faith, 
potent Catholic Missionary institution. 
The Pope had summoned George William 
Cardinal Mundelein of Chicago to Rome, 
so that he might see the cornerstone of the 
college laid (Time, Mar. 5); last week, 
the Cardinal was expected soon to arrive 
at the Vatican, but the cornerstone laying 
would, it seemed, be delayed by the illness 
of Willem Cardinal van Rossum, present 
head of the Propaganda Fide. This was 
unfortunate, because Cardinal Mundelein 
had contemplated an almost immediate re- 
turn to the U. S. 

Perusing the Vienna Roman Catholic 
Church Gazette, His Holiness noted that 
St. Paul’s Church in Vienna had been con- 
ducting services for three days “in atone- 
ment for outrages on morality” committed 
by Josephine Baker, Negress dancer, who 
had been performing next door at the 
Johann Strauss Theatre. 

Most noteworthy perhaps, of all his 
week’s work actions, was the one which 
Pope Pius took upon the subject of mar- 
riage annulment, a matter of especially 
spectacular import since the case last year 
of the Duke of Marlborough and his Duch- 
ess, formerly Consuelo Vanderbilt of Man- 
hattan. The matter of annulments, where 
only one of the parties is a Roman Catho- 
lic, hitherto decided by the Tribunal of the 
Sacra Rota, will henceforth be taken out 
of this body’s jurisdiction. The Congrega- 
tion of the Sacred Office, composed of nine 
cardinals and Pope Pius as chairman ex 
officio, will deliberate and pass judgment 
upon all such annulments. 








Squealer 
Mrs. Alma Petty Gatlin went to the 
Rev. Thomas F. Pardue, in Reidsville, 


N. C., to confess her sins. She told him 
that she had killed her father and was 
sorry. The Rev. Thomas F. Pardue ac- 
cepted her confession and told the police. 
Mrs. Petty was tried for murdering her 
father; despite Thomas Pardue’s testi- 
mony, which was admitted, the jury found 
Mrs. Petty not guilty. That was two weeks 
ago (Time, March s). 

It has always been taken for granted by 
most people that the things they tell their 
confessors are twice-sealed secrets. South- 
erm newspapers commented on the actions 
of the Rev. Thomas F. Pardue. 

Said the Birmingham (Ala.) Age Her- 
ald: “. . . Many persons will feel that the 
preacher erred, that his lips should have 
been sealed. 


Said the Columbia (S. C.) Record: 
. We imagine penitents in his sector 

will find other confessors, who hold con- 

fidences sacred and inviolate. . . .” 

Said the Americus (Ga.) Times Re- 
corder: “We rather think it a case of 
religious fanaticism running wild. Pardue 
is . . . wrapped in his little shell of self- 
conceit . he used underhand methods 
_..he soiled the cloth he wears. And 
what good has his babbling accomplished? 
. . . He created a furor in his woodland 
village and he had the pleasure of seeing 
his name and picture in the papers. .. . 
For a few days he was a big pig in a little 
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Best Plays in Manhattan 


These are the plays which, in the light of 
metropolitan criticism, seem most impor- 
tant. 








SERIOUS 

Porcy—Paul Robeson and other able 
Negroes acting a tragedy of the Charles- 
ton docks (Time, Oct. 24). 

CoguETTE—Death mocks a Southern 
flirt when she discovers love (Time, Nov. 
21). 

STRANGE INTERLUDE—Eugene O’Neill’s 
long story of lovelorn lady, complete, with 
asides and soliloquies, in nine acts (TIME, 
Feb. 13). 

Other well-regarded serious plays: Es- 
CAPE, Civic REPERTORY PRODUCTIONS, 
Marco MI tions. 


MELODRAMA 


Tue TrIAL oF Mary Ducan—In the 
courtroom, a pretty girl gets away with 
murder (TimE, Oct. 3). 

INTERFERENCE—In which poison is 
served as politely as a cocktail (Time, Oct. 
35). 

THE SILENT HousE—Mongolian blood- 
spout, as bewildering, as dreadful, but 
more exciting than the Chinese revolution 
(TimeE, Feb. 20). 

Rope—What no Southerner thinks 
about when the band plays Dixie (Time, 


Mar. 5). 
FUNNY 

Tue Command To Love—A fraires of 
state are a diplomat’s job and nobody's 
business (Trme, Oct. 3). 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW—Shake- 
speare’s noisy comedy brought laughably 
up to date (Time, Nov. 7). 

THE Doctor’s DrteEmmMA—Bernard 
Shaw revived by the Theatre Guild, looks 
sourly at a saw-bones (Time, Dec. 5). 

THE Royat Famity—How high grade 
actors act off-stage (Time, Jan. 9). 

Parts Bounp—A charming marriage 
almost slips from bad to divorce (TIME, 
Jan. 9). 

Other laughing matters: 
NONS OF BroapwAy, THE QUEEN’S 
BAND, THE BACHELOR FATHER. 


MUSICAL 
These productions are frivolous and 
shinful: Funny Face, Show Boat, Good 
News, A Connecticut Yankee, Manhattan 
Mary, Take the Air, Keep Shufflin’. 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Her Unborn Child came to Manhattan 
lust week after 15 years on the road. Thus, 
in one respect, it is a grandmother to 
Abie’s Irish Rose. Critics were not allowed 
to see it until after a special performance 
for the Eastern Star society and a matinee 
for ladies only. It depicts a wholesome 
Irish family, whose oldest child, Doris, 
has been seduced by aristocratic Jack Con- 
over. Jack’s aunt, an advocate of birth 
control and kindred arts, persuades Doris 
to consult a physician. Doris insists on 
seeing her good family physician, who 
eloquently refuses to perform an abortion, 
rebukes Aunt Conover, suggests that Doris 
and Jack get married. It is meanwhile 
discovered that Jack is really the son of 
Aunt Conover by an Irish father. So, 


THE SHAN- 
Hus- 
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CASE NO. 25 


Questions 


Pragmatic, the Maxim Silencer Co., Hartford, Conn., 
made inquiry last month to ascertain the comparative 
reader-interest, reader-loyalty of two noted national 
magazines—one of them TIME. 

John Magee Jr., Maxim Silencer executive, knows no 
bias, yearns for truth. By telephone, he called 30 Time 
subscribers, picked consecutively from Time’s Hartford 
subscription galley. 

Queried he: ‘Do you take Time? What do you think 
of it?” 

Answers 


1. Wife reads about a quarter of the time. Husband likes very much, 
Both read it thoroughly. Think much of it. 


3. ‘I read every word.” 

4. “One of the best magazines. Keeps me up late nights. I read it 
right through.” 

5. “Of course I read it, I get a great deal in a short time.” 

6. “I don't like it and don't think it worth the money. Hasn't seemed 
to hold up."’ 

7. “A great paper. I read it cover-to-cover.”’ 


8. “I am going to keep it up. It's good.” 

9g. “I read every word in it.” 

10. *‘Very good. I read it thoroughly.’ 

11. Reads it regularly and takes it home. 

12. JT like it very much. I read it more thoroughly than any other 
magazine. 

13. ‘Gives one a view of what is going on in the world. Don't always 
like the tone.” 

14. ‘‘ Doesn't interest me especially.” 

15. “I read it pretty regularly,'fairly thoroughly.” 

16, “I like it very much. How much? So much that I sent in two 
other subscriptions as gifts.” 

17. ‘I read it and like it very much.” 

18. ‘* The best magazine I ever saw. I read it from cover-to-cover.’ 

19. “I like it very much indeed. Very condensed news. Don't let a 
week go by."’ 

20. “I see it every week. Don't always agree, but find it useful.” 

21. “I rather like it. I read it cover-to-cover, and so does my husband," 

22. *‘We like it very much.” (Three members of family.) 

23. “I like it very much, Expect to renew my subscription.” 

24. “I like it very much, Read it now and then, and read it more than 
any other magazine." 


25. “‘Ilikeit this much: After taking the for 25 
years I cancelled it in favor of TIME. Everything you would be 
interested in. My grown-up grandchildren scramble for it.”’ 

‘* Have taken it for several years.”” 

“I like it. Read it part of the time.”’ 

“Don't particularly like it."’ 

‘*We like it. Read it part of the time.’’ 

“I like it alot. I read it and my husband reads it every week.” 


Composograph 
No eye-witness he, Artist Woolf yet visualizes Case No. 


25 and the scrambling grown-up grandchildren. (See above.) 


Explains All 


The results of this inquiry explain why TIME renews 
over 70% of its subscribers every year, why TIME sub- 
scribers respond to TIME advertising, why Time's 
circulation has grown from 9,000 to 180,000 in five years, 


‘A Choice 


Generous, would you subscribe for a friend? Or, art 
lover, would you have a free copy of the above composo- 
graph, well autographed by Artist Samuel Johnson 
Woolf? Or BOTH? 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


25 West 45th St., New York City 


Sirs: Here is $5. Send Time for one year to my friend: 


Sirs: Send me, gratis, for framing, a copy of the above composograph, 
autographed by Artist Woolf. (My name and address above.) 
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“I thought my dog 
had gone mad” 


“The first time my dog had a fit, I thought he was 










mad. I might have shot him if a neighbor hadn't 
told me it was _ prob: ably SY 
caused by worms. Sergeant’s Symptoms 
Sure Shot Capsules stopped of Fits 


them in a hurry.” 

In almost all cases, fits are 
due to improper care and 
feeding. Many a valuable 
dog has been shot for mad 
because the owner did not 
know the difference between 
fits and rabies. Use Ser- 
geant’s Sure Shot Capsules 
and Condition Pills. 


Do You Know? 


Animal clamps 
jaws and froths at 
the mouth. Mus- 
cles jerk and 
throw body to 
the ground with 
legs moving rap- 
idly. Dog_ rises 
and is stupid. 








dog had fits or rabies? Would 
you know what to do in either 
case? Do you know how to pre- 
vent these ailments? It costs 
nothing for you to find out 
these worthwhile facts. There 
are effective remedies for fits 
and all other dog diseases and 
it is a simple matter to know 
when and how to use them. 


Don’ts for Dog 


Owners 







Don’t feed your 
dog sweets or 
pastry. Don’t feed 
potatoes to a 
puppy. 






Famous Dog Book Free 


Weurge you to write for a free copy 
of Polk Miller’s Famous Dog Book. 
It contains the accumulated expe- 
rience of fifty years. In clear, non- 
technical language it tells the 
symptoms of dog diseases and the 
best treatments for each. There 
are useful articles on feeding, 
breeding and rearing dogs. This 
book has been the guide for mil- 
lions of dog lovers. It has saved 
the lives of untold thousands of 
valuable animals. It is free. 





Expert Advice Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully explained 
in the dog book, write us at once. State age, breed, sex, 
and all symptoms. Our expert veterinarian will 
answer person: aily, sending, without charge, c omple te 
instructions for care and treatment. Sergeant’s Dog 
Medicines, standard for over fifty years, are on sale at 
dealers everywhere. If you cannot obtain them, write 
direct. Address Polk Miller Products Corp., 1264 
W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Write for Your Free Copy of 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book 


penecnt 
DOG MEDICINES 
Amediine for every dog ailment” | 











| 
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after inordinate weeping, there is a jolly 
Irish ending with marriage in the offing 
and with the moral that, after all, “mother- 
hood is God’s greatest gift to humanity.” 
Her Unborn Child may run another ten 
days or ten months, depending on how 
well Manhattan women like to leave the 
theatre with wet handkerchiefs. Elisha 
Cooke Jr., in the comedy role, was better 
than his lines. 
+ 

The Furies. Murder, for playwrights’ 
profit, is usually a sordid affair, committed 
in the first act and for no better reason 
than to provide a culprit for the conjuring 
author to produce in the last. Not so for 
Zoé Akins, who wrote The Furies. The 
news arrives, it is true, in the first act, 
that somebody has shot John Sands. The 





LAURETTE TAYLOR 
. without black paws. 


second act is given over almost entirely to 
heartless catechism conducted by a district 
attorney. The third finds Fifi Sands im- 
prisoned in a skyscraper apartment with 
the lunatic who, because he had loved Fifi 
and was afraid to let her divorce his friend 
and marry another man, had killed her hus- 
band. But the thread of evidence is only 
one of the strands drawn through the as- 
tonishing tapestry of this play. It tries to 
reproduce the effect that such a murder 
might really have upon a small group of 
assorted polite persons. The play opens 
with a fifteen minute soliloquy from Har- 
vey Bell Smith who is annoyed because 
his dinner guests are late; when Fifi Sands 
arrives, last of them all, she is hysterical 
with happiness because she will at last be 
able to divorce her rich husband and marry 
Owen Macdonald. When her son comes 
in to say that John Sands has been shot, 
the play breaks into a wild, inharmonious 
and exciting rhythm; its draughty madness 
is terrifying, not by virtue of black paws 
or of guns offstage but because it conveys 
somehow the impression that God has gone 
away, that the world is being run now by 
the cheerful, sardonic, hideous Furies. 
Less superlatively staged, the play 
might have seemed no more than sound 
and furies signifying nothing. But James 
Reynold’s elaborately perfect settings sur- 
rounded a practically flawless cast which 
in turn surrounded the magnificent per- 


formance of Laurette Taylor as Fifi 
Sands. Laurette Taylor was born on April 
Fools Day some time ago; she is married 
to Playwright J. Hartley Manners, in 
whose most famed opus, Peg o’ My Heart, 
she entranced more than 600 Manhattan 
audiences. That was 15 years ago. Now 
Laurette Taylor is a better actress than 


ever. 
—_—o— 

The Great Necker. A citizen of Man- 
hattan, wearing a $35 suit of “tweed” 
clothing, bought tickets to The Great 
Necker. He noted with pleasure that it 
was “a new comedy of modern life.” For 
him, this statement was not contradicted 
as its ageless plot unfolded. He laughed to 
see the blatantly promiscuous bachelor of 
forty-five summers getting engaged to a 
sixteen-year-old in the innocent delusion 
that she was unsophisticated as well as 
sweet. He chuckled with delight to see 
her mother, a movie censor, drinking 
strong fruit punch in the assurance that it 
was denatured grape-juice. When the six- 
teen-year-old met the bachelor’s nephew, 
danced with him and kissed him, the man 
watched it and was happy. When she ran 
off to “park her girdle” he was made flabby 
with enjoyment. When a perfume was 
described as “one of the six best smellers,” 
when a person was described as “the knife 
of the party,” when nephew salutes uncle 
with, “Hello Epsom, old salt!” the man’s 
guffaws annoyed his grouchy neighbors. 
He was panting at the finish, with joy, for 
the nephew was going to marry the girl, 
the absurd female cinema censor was go- 
ing to marry a Jewish cinemaker, the old 
bachelor was going to marry a woman 
whose age approached his own. When she 
had accepted his proposal with these 
words: “God made women beautiful and 
dumb; beautiful so you would love us 
and dumb so we could love you,” the man 
smoothed his “tweeds” and went home. 
His evening had been well spent. 

Napoleon. Biographers are at their 
worst when they write about men whose 
deeds are too gigantic and too inherently 
theatrical to fit the neat and flashing pat- 
terns of the stage. Napoleon’s hundred 
days were too dramatic for the drama. 
Forgetting this, B. Harrison Orkow, who 
previously wrote something called Mil- 
grim’s Progress, has made them into a 
tidy and pompous play, in which Lionel 
Atwill struts for what seems sometimes to 
be an interminable two and three quarter 
hours. At last, great days done, he ex- 
pires in St. Helena. Pretty Selena Royle, 
in long becoming dresses, plays nicely as 
Madame Walewska. 

The Cherry Orchard. This, by all 
accounts, is the best play ever written 
by famed Anton Chekhov; which, for 
many intelligent persons, makes it the best 
modern play written by anyone at all. It 
was previously offered to Manhattan audi- 
ences, in highly pantomimic Russian, by 
the Moscow Art Theatre, thereby allow- 
ing its witnesses to detect, beneath a 
bucket of gibberish, the light of an inextin- 
guishable beauty. Presented now in car- 
pentered English, for a series of special 
matinees, the glory of the play is more 
than ever dimmed. Its simple story, of a 
helter-skelter family of aristocrats who 
have squandered their money and who 
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are forced to say farewell to the house 
they have lived in and the orchard they 
have loved, is merely an illustration of 
what' a great dramatist can do with the 
theme of miser, mortgage, and out you 
go. There is no reason why it should be 
intoned, as if the stage were the rostrum 
in the U. S. Senate, with foolish, solemn 
wheezings. Only Edward Rigby, as the 
old butler who lies down at the last to 
die, locked in the shuttered house his 
masters have deserted, gives a really satis- 
factory performance in a production which 
many discriminating playgoers might 
rightly feel themselves compelled to at- 
tend. 


—o—- 

Within the Law, as everyone remem- 
bers, is the play that tells about little 
Mary Turner, how she was sent to jail for 
another’s misdeeds, and how, when she got 
out, she was determined to be crooked but 
within the law. It told about her in 1912, 
when, after'a slow start, Bayard Veiller’s 
drama swept the country, played two years 
in Manhattan, made a reputation for Jane 
Cowl, a big pot of money for its producers 
and a smaller one for its author. People 
found it, then, a perhaps too daring play 
but exciting nonetheless and heart-scratch- 
ing. Re-exhibited by Chamberlain Brown 
in his series of revival melodramas, it 
seems less flaccid and out-moded than 
might have been expected. Demure in 
comparison with modern shudder and yegg 
drama, it is still mildly exciting; Violet 
Heming, whose first success antedates the 
play’s, performs in it well, as does Claud- 
ette Colbert. 


CINEMA _ 








The New Pictures 

Mother Machree. William Fox has 
rediscovered that “Mother” is the sweet- 
est word at the box office. A month ago 
he released Four Sons, maternal, Bava- 
rian. This week, he released Mother Ma- 
chree, an Irish valentine. It tells of Ellen 
(Belle Bennett), who hears in her little 
Ballymore cottage that her husband has 
been killed in a sea tornado. With Brian, 
her son, she starts for the U. S., meeting 
on the way Bozo (Victor McLaglen), a 
lanky giant, and his harpist brother. The 
giant loves Ellen, follows her. He joins a 
circus, and persuades her to be a side- 
show freak also. Ellen gives Brian to a 
school teacher for adoption, and there the 


lachrymation bursts forth. Years after- | 


ward the mother is a friendly charwoman, 
finally a nurse in a wealthy family. A 


youth comes courting, confiding to the | 


old nurse his love for her charge. Thus 
mother and son meet; padding back and 
forth in front of the aristocratic house is 
the lanky giant, now a policeman. War 
arrives; the giant takes the boy to war; 
they return, the young couple marry; and 
Mother Machree and Bozo do also. For 
no matter what happens this little group of 
abused Irish stick together to swell the 
jubilation at the box office. 


ysl caaeane 

The Smart Set. William Haines is al- 
ways the play boy, the smart aleck— 
sometimes in baseball uniform (Slide, 
Kelly, Slide), sometimes in football pad- 
dings (Brown of Harvard), sometimes in 
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The most useful of all 
ENCYCLOPAEDIAS 


at a saving of $78... 


Your encyclopedia is something to use. 
You want it close at hand, ready to an- 
swer the questions that arise every day 
in your work, in your reading, in your 
play. You want the mental stimulus it 
brings you—the fresh ideas, broad hori- 
zons. The New International Encyclo- 
pedia fills just that place. Daily, in 
thousands of homes, it is a source of un- 
told pleasure and profit. It is a friendly 
work, that welcomes constant use. It 
invites you to know the facts. 


Never before has knowledge been made 
so easy to get at as now, in The New 
International. Its 80,000 articles—many 
thousand more than in any other work— 
are complete, clear and understandable, 
written by scholars of world reputation. 
It is as splendidly American in ideals and 
workmanship as it is universal in scope. 
Its subjects are arranged conveniently 
and with common sense. 

School children, college students, mer- 
chants, mechanics, professional men, 
teachers, men and women in all walks of 
life, turn quickly and easily to the facts 
they need, in The New International. 
Universities and law courts regard its 
authority as final. 


Now—-you can save $78! 


By acting immediately—before this lim- 
ited offer expires—you can secure The 
New International Encyclopedia, in the 
handsome new Popular Edition, at a price 
of less than $100—a saving of $48! Add 
to this the beautiful $30 Book-table, given 
free to purchasers during the time of the 
offer, and you save a total of $78! 

Think of the value, to yourself and 
your family, of having the collected 





This charming Erskine - Danforth 

FREE Ns cece” Book-table, in the 

Early American style, will be supplied free to 

readers of this publication who purchase The 

New International Encyclopedia during this 
offer. Regular retail price $30. 


knowledge of all the world in your home! 
The new Popular Edition of The New 
International includes the full contents of 
the regular 25-volume edition—identical 
in text, pictures and page-size—bound in 
13 double volumes. It has 20,000 pages 
of reading matter; 100 full-page plates, 
in natural colors, of animal, plant and 
insect life; 200 full-page half-tone illus- 
trations; 600 full-page duo-tones; 175 
double-page colored maps, and thousands 
of smaller illustrations. 


To take advantage of this offer you 
must act now. The time is limited. Send 
the coupon and get the full details at once. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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i Occupation 


copy is waiting to be mailed 
/ to you, absolutely free. Just 
"4 clip the coupon, sign and 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


FREE—This Thrilling Book 
— ‘Enlightening the World,”’ 
is a fascinating book of 56 
pages — colorful, entertain- 
ing, beautifully printed and 
illustrated. It is a delight- The Nantucket Book-table, given 
ful introduction to the won- 
ders of The New Interna- 
Your 


DURING THIS OFFER 
The Popular Edition at a saving of.. $48 


free to purchasers. 


Total saving 
You can’t afford to let this 
opportunity pass! 





TC-319 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY : 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 
Send me today, free and without obligation, the 56-page book, ‘‘En- I 
lightening the World,” which I 
cyclopedia, the beautiful Erskine-Danforth Book-table (offered free for a limited 
time only) and the easy terms of payment. | 


describes the great New International En- | 
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Sore throat cost 
her a “Now, she carries 
Formamint tablets 
with her—she likes 
week of ‘i md, can tae 
99 them on the way to 
school school, and in the 
classroom ... ‘An 
excellent idea,’ our doctor says!” ... 
Bad sore throat requires a physi- 
cian’s care. But he will approve 
immediate, continuous Formamint 
treatment. You can take these safe 
antiseptic tablets anywhere—all day 
long. Useful especially in crowded, 
dusty places. To treat sore throat, one 


every hour; as a preventive, one every 
two hours. All druggists. 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 
FREE OFFER 


Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. O-15, 113 W. 18th St., N. Y.C. 


Send me, free, samples of Formamint in metal case, 


Name 








Address - 


EUROPE 


Book 


5 Countries$ sca f 
Sil Expenses 385 Ss : 


jum, Holland ,Ger- ft | 








Visit England, Belg’ m, Holland oe 

mst SBCAKTE TOUR. Weekly sadine® 
i , July, August ¢ 

Curing Mor Stearnsbips. Congenial par: 


ties. Experienced guides “sal 

‘tras. Write for illustra’ 
onaRT ‘CRAFTS GUILD TRAVEL —T 
Dept.498, 510 N.Dearborn St.,Chicage, 
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Candy 


Make delicious candies in your own 
home. Taylor Candy Thermometer 
takes out the guesswork. Price $2 at 


your dealers. Send for free recipe book 
containing 53 excellent candy recipes. 


Zylor Instrument Companies 








TIME 


the pants of a leather neck (Tell It To 
the Marines) or even dressed as a cadet 
(West Point). This time he is a polo 
grandstand player. Here Actor Haines, 
rich man’s son, flirts with Constance How- 
ard, presses undesired kisses on her, steals 
her slippers at a dance, throws his shoes 
in the soup at a Park Avenue dinner party, 
salts and eats the carnations. None the 
less, this objectionable young man has a 
mount on the U. S. polo team. In the 
last two minutes of the final chukker in 
the international match he knocks the 
winning goal, ending his baroque antics, 
closing a silly picture. 

Finders Keepers. She was the god- 
mother of the regiment, but the daughter 
of the regiment’s Colonel. He was only a 
buck private. She flirted with the officers. 
He peeled potatoes for them. The pair 
loved. To reach him for a hurried mar- 
riage ceremony before the outfit sailed 
for France, she put her slim young legs 
into a soldier’s uniform, but forgot the 
belt. When the pants slipped, the audi- 
ence squealed. Doughboys may have 
shooting pains when they see the army 
scenes, but picture patrons will deem eye- 
worthy this implausible, happy comedy 


| with Laura La Plante, pretty, funny, spon- 


taneous as a sneeze. 

If I Were Single. A sportive and dec- 
orative quartet of players make gay this 
comedy of a gentleman who picks yellow 
buttercups outside the marital fence. Ted 
(Conrad Nagel) and May (May McAvoy) 
were married only a year when a brunette 
(Myrna Loy) crinkled her eyes at him, 
and he temporarily forgot all vows. The 


| brunette borrowed his cigaret lighter, a 
| present from his wife, and May discovers 


all. Alarmed, she telephones a mauve 


| musician (Andre Beranger) and the two 


slip under the lap robes of the car in 
which the philandering pair are taking a 
speedy moonlight, midnight drive. 

That’s My Daddy. Reginald Denny, 
smooth, silk-hatted bachelor about to be 


| married, found himself the possessor of an 


orphan baby. Circumstances moved him 
to claim it unqualifiedly, nonchalantly, as 
his own. The reels henceforth revolve 
about the separation of the society wife 


| from the embarrassing secret. This simple- 


minded tale was conceived by Mr. Denny 
who also occupies most of the footage with 
the exception of those portions devoted to 
Jane La Verne, 6, aspirant for Baby Peg- 
gy’s bassinet. The hilarious title writer 
went off the deep end with ‘“‘Popsy must be 


| dood to Pudgy.” 


Feel My Pulse. A_ hypochondriacal 
heaven is this sanitarium wherein the 
stimulus of Bebe Daniels’ legs accounts for 
much of the fun. Here she is a rich 
young woman in the act of escaping a 
woolly uncle. She rushes to a clinical 
island, and soon finds it a rum runners’ 
base. There, Contrabandist William Powell 
cozens Bebe, and feeds her Bacardi until 
she becomes mellowed, raddled. Then 
everything is excitingly composed by a 
reporter, wise and handsome, who is com- 
pletely alive to the gulling. Richard Arlen 
is the boy accelerator of the Bebe pulse. 
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Flood 


DeEeLucE—Sydney Fowler Wright—Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corporation ($2.50). 

The Story. Land trembled and sank, 
winds roared, and the waters rose. India 
was no more, China a forgotten dream, 
Southern Europe gone, Germany a desola- 
tion below the sea, England too—but for 
a bit of midlands which persisted as a 
group of islands. Some few inhabitants 
had not fled mistakenly North: Martin, 
separated by the floods from wife and 
children; Claire, “like a valkyrie”; and a 
handful of miners, laborers, vagabonds, 
with too few women to go round. 

Claire, once almost a channel swimmer, 
turns up on one of the smaller islands, 
but chafes under the obvious intentions of 
its two male citizens, and dives off in the 
wake of departing seagulls, just as a re- 
newed upheaval submerges the island any- 
way. An overnight’s swim brings her to 
company less aggressive but very dull, so 
after a few weeks’ rest she swims off again 

in search of a mate. Him she finds in 
Martin, erstwhile lawyer, who is quickly 
adapting himself to the laws of nature— 
storing up loot for the winter, beating off 
dogs that have already turned wolflike, 
and finally battling with brutish fellows 
for the possession of his woman. 

Follows matter enough for a dozen 
penny dreadfuls, threepenny thrillers: a 
fight with sledgehammer and dirk in the 
lurid shadows of a gypsy fire—Claire’s 
body gleaming white but for the dark 
cords that bind her ankles and wrists; a 
struggle in the dank blackness of a rail- 
way tunnel which a gang of Claire’s suitors 
blockade at one end, while others sneak 
in opposite: “Kill the man, but save the 
wench! ...” A relic of civilized scruple 
holds Martin from killing a hairy giant 
furnaceman, because he has sprawled over 
the tracks and technically is down. But 
Claire sees the prostrate giant heave a 
rock, and, with no scruples, jabs him, 
hacks, thwacks, kills, saving Martin’s life. 

In the nick of slaughter Martin and 
Claire are rescued from the black and 
bloody tunnel by a search party which 
turns out to have been sent by Martin’s 
antediluvial wife, Helen, whom he _ had 
thought drowned. Before her presence can 
soil the lovers’ passion, however, Helen is 
kidnaped by a fresh band of lustful and 
flood-maddened males. 

Martin and Claire, faced by the chal- 
lenge of Helen’s kidnaping, sink their 
own love in a wild, valorous ride to res- 
cue her. Helen’s abductor is shot by 
Claire, who realizes in the heat of killing 
that she cannot take Martin from his 
wife of “wild-rose beauty.” 

One supposes that Claire will have to 
content herself with one of the numerous 
flood-created bachelors who stalk woman- 
hungry through the book; but the last 
page of this palpitating yarn brings a 
grand climax that sends the reader’s im- 
agination reeling off upon further and 
seemingly inevitable crises and conflicts. 

The Significance. Man has _peri- 
odically concerned himself with what this 
world might be were it not what it is. 
In recent years Herbert George Wells has 
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Very White Teeth 
STILL... 


hiding the teeth and attacking 
the gums, the disease of neglect 
(Pyorrhea) takes its tolls in health. 
And 4 persons out of 5 after forty 
and thousands younger pay its high 
price. 

Forget these odds and start using 
the dentifrice that does all you can 
expect of an ordinary toothpaste 
and in addition protects you against 
this dread foe. 

Morning and night, daily, brush 
teeth and gums with Forhan’s for 
the Gums. It helps to clean teeth 
white and keep gums firm and 
healthy. As you know, Pyorrhea 
seldom attacks healthy gums. 

Get a tube of Forhan’s from your 
druggist—today ... 35c and 60c. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan; D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


| Forhan’s for the 


gums 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 


SUBSCRIBERS READ IT 
COVER TO COVER 


—and the subscription 
is $5 yearly. 


TIME, Inc. 
Circulation Dept. 
Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland, O.* 


Enclosed is $5. Seni TIME for 


one year. 


*The editorial and general 
offices are in New York; 
the production offices in 
Chicago. 


TIME 


held the monopoly in fatiloquent specula- j 


tion; here is another’s prediction, and log- 
ical enough, geologically, anthropologi- 
cally. But Deluge announces itself not as 
a prophetic tract on social philosophy, but 
as romance, thus defying comparison with 
The Republic of Plato, or More’s Utopia, 
or even Guilliver’s Travels. The author 
does indeed seem to advocate demagogy, 
and polygamy; does indeed say his say 
against the established practice of medi- 
cine and law, and the fashion of childless- 
ness. But all so casually that the reader 
need not take him seriously, is in fact far 
too engrossed with the tale to bother with 
the sociology, or the presence of occa- 
sional unwarranted melodrama. For Del- 
uge is an excellent good yarn. It is also 
this month’s Book of the Month, chosen 
by the famed club of that name and pur- 
chased by its 73,000 members. 

The Author. Poet and editor of the 
English quarterly, Poetry and the Play, 
Sydney Fowler Wright, has made a sur- 
vey of contemporary poetry, and a trans- 
lation of Dante’s Jnferno. His friends 
doubted his finding a publisher for Deluge. 
Modest, he first printed it at his own ex- 
pense, and found immediate applause. 
Fifty three years old, he is father of nine 


children. 
eoceaillessies 
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Home to Hartem—Claude McKay— 
Harpers ($2.50). Jake, a Negro, home 
from the World War, picks up a warm 
brown girl in a Harlem cabaret, gives her 
his last $50, spends the night with her. 
Next morning, after leaving her, he dis- 
covers in his pocket the $50 with a scrawl 
attached: “Just a little gift from a baby 
girl to a honey boy.” But Jake had lost 
her address. So he finds new women, old 
drinks; becomes a longshoreman, a third 
cook on a Pullman, a quiet enjoyer of 
metropolitan fleshpots. In the end— 
Negroes, too, like it happy—Jake wanders 
into the arms of that same warm brown 
girl. 

A simple plot; but within it are the 
jungle blues, the swaying bodies, the early- 
morning smells of Harlem—tied together 
by an urban Negro’s unmistakable con- 
tempt for all things white. Many Cauca- 
sians will call it a lewd, crude book. It 
is certainly lacking in inhibitions. That is 
why it is more convincing, and hence a 
more significant work, than Carl Van 
Vechten’s Nigger Heaven. ‘“Liquor-rich 
laughter, banana-ripe laughter,” says Jake. 
That, plus sad rolling eyes, is Harlem. 

Author Claude McKay is a Negro. Born 
in Jamaica of parents who had been ab- 
ducted from Madagascar, he was sent to 
the U. S. by a friend to be educated. After 
two years in college, he washed pots and 
pans in Harlem, worked on Pullmans and 
steamers. He wrote most of Home to 
Harlem while working on docks at London 
and Marseilles. 

ee 


And Pinch Me! 


Epen—Murray Sheehan—Dutton ($2). 
“When Adam delved and Eve span, who 
was then the gentleman?” The gentleman 
was Author Murray Sheehan who, so in- 
timately has he delved into the domestic 
relations of the primates, must certainly 
have been there. This book, although it 
lacks the lightness of famed John Erskine’s 
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One of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished resort hotels, in ar- 
chitectural harmony with its 
majestic setting. A treasure- 
house of interest, beauty and 
color. Open winter and sum- 
mer. American Plan, $12 a day 
upward. 

Four other excellent hotels; 
housekeeping cabins; accom- 
modations for every season and 
any travel-allowance. Send for 
illustrated Yosemite booklets. 


YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO., DEPT. 74 
Yosemite, Calif. 


Please send me free Yosemite booklets 





Traveling to Europe? 
(See page 40) 





SCIENCE 
NEWS-LETTER 


VOR the European Traveler, real 
or imaginary, there is going to 
be nothing like the April 7th issue 
of Science News-Letter. Of all 
copies do not miss this one. It is a 
Scientific Departure of most amaz- 
inginterest. It is filled with stories 
of European places scientifically 
interesting which are not listed in 
guide books. It covers in part 
where famous scientists have 
worked, the homes of the cave man, 
little known museums and ruins off 
the beaten track. Be sure to get 
your copy. Order now by mailing 
in the attached coupon with Lic. 


SCIENCE SERVICE: - Enclosed find 
(1) 15e for Lena send me April 7th 


(2) $1 for which send me your 
special offer, Science News- 
Letter for 13 weeks. 


pe ee rere eT eee 


SCIENCE SERVICE 
2117BSt.,Washington,D.C. 
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E rom SEATTLE, one generation 
wonder city now approaching the half 
million mark, step into America’s 
finest vacation land. Enjoy mountains 
more wonderful than the Alps; inland 
seas, as blue as the Mediterranean; 
forests unmatched in Europe; valleys 
more fertile and picturesque than the 
Rhine or the Nile; paved highways 
more alluring than the Appian Way. 


SEATTLE —at the crossroads between 
America and Asia, and gateway for an empire prod- 
igally rich in timber, besien. minerals, agriculture, 
horticulture, water power and a productive climate 
—is where a world city HAD to be. If you want to 
keepin step with Western America you mustreckon 
with Seattle. 


See the Pacific Coast 


Come W est over a northern transcontin- 
entalline. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south byrail or water te 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaiiand the Orient. 

Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 
stopovers at will. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 


! CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Room 102, 
Seattle, Washington= 


Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet 
describing Seattle and ““The Charmed Land.” 


Name. 
Address 








Japan, China, Philippines, Honolulu, Malay, Siam 
A SUMMER VACATION 
THAT IS DIFFERENT 


Under personal direction of those experienced with life 
in the Orient 


—_ ing the Pacific Coast June 20th, returning Septem- 
er ist. 
70 Days—$1450—Includes All Expenses 


Far East Educational Cruise 


11 Broadway, New York City 
Bowling Green 


BUY YOUR GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


CLASS PINS 


ob) FROM THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS 
FREE CATALOG 


Either of these beautiful designs Sil- 
ver Plate 35¢ ea., $3.50 doz; Gold 
Plate 50c ea., $5.00 doz, Sterling Sil- 
ver 0c ea., $5.00 doz. 2 colors enam- 
e): Any 3 or 4 letters and date. Patent 
No. 3395 safety catches 15c each extra. No. 3462 


Bastian Bros. Co., 850Bastian Building Rochester, N. % 








TIME 


Adam and Eve, the black and elaborate 
magic of james oranch Cabell’s Some- 
thing About Eve, should please readers of 
Shaw's Back to Methuselah. The volume 
is not without a certain philosophic re- 
alism. Anthropomorphic deities grow pon- 
derously chatty over the direction of 
human destinies. Nonetheless Author 
Sheehan, after working for years, has pro- 
duced a novel which treats of gods and 
men with such tenuous charm that one 
is almost sure the writer must have 


| drowsed in Paradise. 


NON-FICTION 


Animals 
SAFARI — Martin Johnson — Putnams 


5). 
““Oh, I think it’s mean of them!’ [ex- 


claimed Mrs. Johnson rushing indoors to | 


her husband. | 

“ ‘Who?’ I snapped, wondering angrily 
if the natives had been misbehaving. 

“ «Those elephants. They’ve been at my 
vegetable garden again!’ ” 

The garden in question was located in 
the thick of African jungles, overlooking 
a beautiful lake, three weeks by motor 
from the nearest town, the capital of 
Kenya. Here dwelt for nearly four years 
Hunter-Photographer Martin Johnson & 
wife, a pet monkey, a Boer mechanic, a 
native maid for Mrs. Johnson, nearly 200 
native servants and an incredible number 
of supplies necessary for the making of 
good pictures, moving and still. Here 
meandered, day and night, elephants, “the 
good natured (until roused) bourgeois of 
the forest,” the always bad-humored rhi- 


| nos, the stupid hippopotami, dainty Abys- 


sinian bushbucks and their antelope and 
gazelle cousins, gossipy baboons, antbear 
and wart hogs, genets, and the carnivorous 
jackals, hyenas, leopards, lions, reptiles, 
nightingales, storks, flamingoes, etc. 

But the greatest variety of beasts are 
on the open plains where the enemy-beasts 
cannot sneak up so easily unnoticed. From 
a blind on the edge of a water hole, the 
Johnsons watched, photographed. Herds 
of oryx, the double-horned unicorn, wilde- 
beeste, kongari, eland, impalla, buffalo, 
zebra, came in turns to drink. Also the 
rare okapi. They respect and stand aside 
for the conceited and preening ostrich of 
the deadly kick. Zebra snap and fight 
among themselves continuously. Giraffes, 
“the creatures God forgot,” wander about 
nervously nibbling at the trees too timid 
even to drink. Defenseless against his 
fatal leap, they are the favorite food of 
Simba, the lion. 

One day the late Carl Akeley, sculptor, 
taxidermist, proved to the Johnsons that 
lions that have never been hunted by man 
will not attack him. He showed them a 
valley inhabited by a dozen or more such 
lions, enormous cats, playing and sleeping. 
THEY WENT IN AMONG THE LIONS, 
spent two whole days photographing them. 
(The movies are now being shown on 
Broadway). Had only one lion attacked 
them, they could not have escaped death 
in the general battle which would have 
ensued. The native porters, watching 
from a near-by hill became convinced that 
their masters had a godlike, supernatural 
power. All this is told perhaps better in 
Safari, the Johnsons’ book, than in Simba, 
the Johnsons’ cinema, currently showing. 
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Expect applause when you serve as first 
course of lunch, dinner or supper— 


Cuban Tang 


Fruit Appetizer 


Use large oranges, same size, 
one per person. Cut off top 
and cut orange so it stands 
steady. Remove meat. Cut in 
dice. To each cup of oranges 
add three tablespoons Martini 
& Rossi Vermouth (Italian or 

| Extra Dry) and one tablespoon 
powdered sugar. Chill on ice. 
Scallop shell of orange around 

} and fill. Decorate with Mar- 
aschino cherries. 


Send for ‘‘Happy 
Days’’ Recipes 
To W. A. Taylor & Co., 
94D Pine Street, New York 


MARTINI & ROSSI 


NON ALCOHOLIC 


7M0utn 


No matter whether you plan 
to spend $300 or $3000, our 
specially prepared descriptive 
booklet, sent free on request, 
will be invaluable. Tours 
with escort. Independent 
Tours. “Private Auto Tours. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Ltd. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Established 57 years 


40 European Offices 


LONDON PARIS ROME CAIRO 


250 POWER 
MICROSCOPE 


Educational, entertaining, this fine 
microscope helps all to know life 
that can’t be seen with un- 
aided eye. Tiny insects look 
like monsters. Plant and min- 
eral life reveal new wonders in 
form and color. Used by stu- 
dents, dentists, physicians, 
scientists—in home, Office, 
school and Jabora- 
tory. Precise opti- 
cal qualities. 
Magnifies 100 to 250 
times. Tilting stand, 
fine finish ,nickeltrim, 
plush-lined case, pre- 
pared slide, instruc- 
tions. Atyour dealer 
or direct postpaid. 
Money back guaran- 
tee. Other models 
$2.50 and $8.50 

Catalog Free 


Wollensak Optical Company 
869 Hudson Ave. Rochester, N. Y. 


50 
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Keep this P RICELESS REcoRD of their 


Cyhildbood 


. . in a Wonderful Movie that you make yourself 


OW fast they grow! Never the 

same from one day to another. 
Always changing .. . from babyhood to 
childhood, to adolescence . . . and then 
they're gone forever. It’s the one prob- 
lem every mother has to face. 


Don’t let another day slip by without 
making this priceless record of your 
children. Keep them forever just as 
they are today ... as they never will be 
again... in a wonderful movie that you 
make yourself. 


You photograph them in action! Run- 
ning... romping... laughing . . . living 
in their happy, carefree way. Today you 
can capture it all on a thin strip of film, 
to flash into light and live again in the 
quiet of your darkened room. 

Every little motion is there. Every 
gesture... every smile... every flash of 
personality ... you get each expression, 
to enjoy over and over again in a movie 
on your own silver screen. 

Just think of what this priceless film 
will mean to you... in three, in five, in 
ten years’ time. 


Home Movie-Making Simplified 9 ; 


The hard work is done. The 
months and years of research 
have passed. Now, thanks to the 
effort of Eastman Scientists, Home 
Movies are as easy to make as 
the ordinary snap-shot. 


The camera is simplicity itself. 


No need to focus. No grinding 

crank. Just sight it either 

from waist height or eye level. 

Then press the button. A 

shutter whirls inside and the 

film slides quickly behind the 

lens. Instantly every action 

within the scene before you, every chang- 
ing sequence of light and shadow, every 
expression of individuality, is registered 
for all time on a thin strip of film. 


Easy to show in your own home 


Now comes the greatest thrill of all. 
When the films are taken, your work is 
done. We develop them for you at no 
extra cost, and return them ready to 
run on your own silver screen. 


You simply place them in a Kodascope 
Projector . . . a remarkably ingenious 
device for throwing the moving pictures 
you have made on the portable screen 
that comes with your Ciné-Kodak outfit. 

Just thread this projector and turn 


the switch. Then instantly . . . almost 
magically . . . your screen leaps into 


action. Home Movies have been 
simplified at last. 

Official United States Govern- 
ment movies of the World War 
are also available. War Cine- 
graphs—200 feet per reel—$15 
each. Special authentic war pic- 
ture, “America Goes Over”— 

2,000 feet (an hour and a quarter show- 
ing), $150. In addition, feature films with 
famous stars may be rented from a 
Kodascope Library. 

To supplement your movie program, 
Kodak Cinegraphs, 100- and 200-foot 
reels covering a variety of subjects... 
comedy, drama, cartoons, travel... are 
available at your dealer’s. Price $7.50 


‘per 100 feet, the reel becoming a per- 


manent part of your film library. 


Big production brings low prices 
Today, because of the vast production 
facilitiesofthe Eastman Kodak Company, 
acompleteoutfit, Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope 
Projector and Screen, may be had for as 
little as $140. Ciné-Kodak weighs only 5 
Ibs. Loads in daylight with amateur 
standard (16 m/m) Ciné-Kodak safety 

film, in familiar yellow box. 

See the Ciné-Kodak display at 
your nearest Kodak dealer’s. Also 
clip coupon below for booklet. 


r r r 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Dept.T1-3 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Please send me, FREE and without obliga- 
tion, the booklet telling me how I can easily 
make my own movies. 


SO occa « ecane tin unease caenenageee rr 
Address 
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Even well-informed people are often amazed to learn that the 
average age of men enrolled in the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
is 37 at the time of enrolment; that 60% are owners or officers 


o7 


of businesses; that 25% 


are department heads; and that 15% are 


clerks and assistants; 10,954 Institute-trained men are treasurers of 


corporations. Among them are: 


W.S. ARMSTRONG, Treasurer, 
Henry Disston & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. L. BAKER, Treasurer, 
Dearborn Chemical Company, 
Chicago, Illinois 

J. M. BARBER, Treasurer, 
Ward Baking Company, 

New York City 

G. G. BOTTS, Treasurer, 
American Tar Products Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

EARL R. COTTON, Treasurer, 
Fuller Brush Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 

W.H. DAVIES, Treasurer, 
The Delaware & Hudson Co., 
New York City 


Hershey, P 


Cleveland, 


“cc r 
OW can such busy and success- 
ful men find time to read a 


course?” you may ask. 


The answer is that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute does not offer a 
course in the ordinary sense, but a 
Service. A large percentage of the men 
enrolled have no intention of reading 
the texts from cover to cover. They 
look on this authoritative library as 
the President looks on his Cabinet. 

The section on finance is their Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; they may turn 
to itinstantly for an answer to a finan- 
cial problem. The section on business 
law is their Attorney General. The sec- 
tions on sales, advertising, collections 
and accounting are their Secretary of 


H. R. FIELD, Treasurer, 
T. J. Lipton, Inc., 
Hoboken, N. J. 

J. A. GALVIN, Treasurer, 
United Drug Co., 
Roxbury, Mass. 

L. M. GRAVES, Treasurer, 
Phoenix Mills, Inc., 

Little Falls, N. Y. 

W. C. HANSON, Treasurer, 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
New York City 

EZRA F.HERSHEY, Treasurer, 
Hershey Chocolate Co., 

a. 

RUDOLPH J.KETZ,Treasurer, 
Gabriel Snubber Mfg. Co., 


Ohio 


C. V. MARKS, Treasurer, 
Ohio Brass Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 

A. W. MILES, Treasurer, 
Best & Co., 
New York City 

F. L. PIERCE, Treasurer, 
Cutler Hammer Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

O. F. SOULE, Treasurer, 
Merrill-Soule Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

E.O.WUNDERLICH, Treasurer, 
Nestle’s Food Company, Inc., 
New York City 

W. A. ZOLG, Treasurer, 
Toledo Scale Co., 
Toledo, Ohio 


Commerce. Often a single idea gathered 
from a fifteen minute session with one 
section of the Course, or from a per- 
sonal inquiry to the Institute staff, 
will repay the cost of the Modern Busi- 
ness Course and Service many times. 

You are invited to put yourself into 
contact with this great source of ideas, 
which the men whose names are listed 
above have found so richly rewarding. 
Particularly you are urged to send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business.’’ These 
men have read this little book; they 
are your assurance that it is well worth 
a half hour of your time. It is yours for 
the asking; we are glad to send it in 
order that men of your type may un- 
derstand us better. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


Executive Training for Business Men 


In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 
58 Astor Place, New York City 


Name 


Business 
Address... 


Send me the new, revised edition of 
“Forging Ahead in Business” which 
Business 


I may keep without charge. 
Position 


| ern 


are 


Busi 


Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto. 
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